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“Wait, John Alden... something is missing!” 


The little modern ‘‘Priscilla,’’ casting a practiced eye over the 
food gathered for the Thanksgiving feast, was appalled to note 
that the meal was not complete. For example, she saw no bread, 
flour or cereal, one of the basic 7 food groups needed in daily diets. 

A page from American history? Well, not strictly speaking. 
This classroom skit was more than an attempt to dramatize 
history; it was also a project in nutrition. With foods prepared 
for them in the school lunchroom, the children were using the 
framework of the Thanksgiving story to point up an important 
lesson in eating habits. The vital study of nutrition was being 
integrated with other important classroom subjects. The teacher 
did not need to allot special time for it. 

Suggestions for incorporating a Thanksgiving theme and nu- 
trition project into regular classroom studies are at the right. Use 
them as starting points for ideas of your own. For further as- 
sistance in introducing and maintaining nutrition study, take / 
advantage of General Mills ‘Program of Assistance in Nu- 







trition and Health Education.”’ Plans, ideas and materials 





—adaptable to any curriculum—are available through 
the program. For further information write Edu- 
cation Section, Dept. of Public Services, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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SUGGESTED STUDY 

Reading: 

Stories about the Plymouth Colony 
History: 

First Thanksgiving 

Customs of the Pilgrims 

1. How they dressed 

2. What they ate 
Social Sciences: 

Colony Cooperation 

Relations with Indians 
Arithmetic: 


Amounts of various foods necessary 
for a Thanksgiving Dinner 

Art: 
Props and costumes for skit; 


cut-outs of Thanksgiving food when 
actual foods are not available. 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 
The Most Up-to-Date, Most 
Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary 


WEBSTER’S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC- 
TIONARY is an entirely new work, based on 
the big Webster's New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition, the ‘‘Sup Authority,’’ an 
is characterized by the same outstanding schol- 
arship and accuracy. More than 125,000 entries ; 
2,300 terms illustrated. Hundreds of new words. 
$5.00 and up, depending on style and binding. 
Thumb index. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Pu 
lishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 











Gelatine and Direct Process 
Prepared by Well-Known 
Educators 
Word Study Social Studies 
Health & Safety — Nature 
Phonics — Language — Science 
Arithmetic — American History 
Art — Geography — Algebra 
Write for Complete Listing 


KURTZ BROS. 


School Supplies and Equipment 
Clearfield, Pa, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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} Home Study nn 


Courses aiding in certification 
and college degree work 


Enroll Any Time 
Start Now 


Put in a Profitable Year 


Write for Bulletin 
Correspondence 
Study Division 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


STATE COLLEGE, PA. 
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Music appreciation starts with 
musical enjoyment—and the en- 
joyment is enhanced when the 
music is heard in its natural set- 
ting of story and action. 

That’s why teachers will find a 
big ally in the radio program 
which dramatizes music —“The 
Railroad Hour,” presenting the 
world’s most memorable operet- 
tas and musical comedies. 

Famous musical shows which 
have won the acclaim of millions 
are recreated — with the high 
lights of story and music brought 
to all by a lively interplay of 
song, dramatization and action- 
speeding narration. 

Every Monday night “The Rail- 
road Hour” will feature Gordon 
MacRae, who as a motion picture, 
radio and recording star has a 
great and growing appeal for 
young people. Every Monday 








night he will be co-starred with 
an outstanding guest artist. 

So here’s a new aid for the 
teacher —a radio program which 
makes good music live—which, 
through class discussion, can 
serve as a bridge between the 
active world of busy boys and 
girls and the reflective world of 
music appreciation. 

Here’s the program that is not 
only yours to enjoy — but to use — 
“The Railroad Hour’— every 
Monday night, over the network 
of the National Broadcasting 
Company. 
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a story of faithful protection 


hen storms flooded the stream near his frontier schoolhouse, Ken- 
tucky Schoolmaster Tom Kennedy started his charges safely home- 
ward by faithfully carrying them through the ice-cold turbulent waters. . . 


For nearly 40 years Educators has faithfully protected its members’ savings 
from life’s stream of costly accidents and sicknesses, Why this dependable 
income protection now serves more than 35,000 teachers is best understood 
by studying these actual claims cases from our files... 











$1313 TO MISS A___, TEACHER 








A member since 1922, Miss 
A has received 20 Edu- 
cators checks for disabilities 





bronchitis, tonsiltitis, 





including 
grippe, pleurisy, ; 
lung congestion, hypertension, 
mumps, catarrh, palsy, ear 
trouble, gastro-enteritis and a 
kidney inflammation. 





neuritis, flu, 









EDUCATORS offers you the same faithful protection. Both individual and 
group policies are available. Both provide generous benefits . . 
coverage (all leaves included) . . . hospital and surgical benefits if desired. 
No physical examination is required. The cost. . 
weekly benefits of $25.00. Simply clip and mail the coupon for full par- 


Educators Mutual Insurance Company 


ticulars. 





Educators ‘‘Stitch-in- | dividual Protection 
Time’'’ Mending Kit, call O 
with needle, pins and 
over a dozen different 
colors of thread. Mail Name 
the coupon for yours— 
TODAY. Address 
fe om 


& 














$2296 TO MRS. ¢ —, TEACHER 


Since joining Educator 
gO WATS Cao 
40 different claim Payments f 
Srippe, nose ©Peration, mo 
ulcers, heart trouble, in ab ‘ 
'OnS, sprains of the hip a 


s 20 years 
has received 


= os. foot 
i ae neuritis, arthritis of 
Otliac joint, exhaustion neu 

: q 


ralgia, 9astric h 


yPeracidj 
Menorrhea and Peracidity, dys. 


ear trouble, 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Without any obligation, please send me—free of charge—an 
YOu Educators Mending Kit, also full information on your -In- 
(1 Group Protection [] Have representative 

















. year ’round 


? Less than 10¢ a day for 


The November Cover 


He who has health has hope and he 
who has hope has _ everything.— 
Arabian Proverb 


To suggest the many things which 
can be done to protect the all-impor- 
tant health of the individual, our 
artists have made another of their 
composite drawings for the November 
cover. They include in the design sug- 
gestions of many of the phases of the 
health work of the State Department 
of Health as described in our feature 
article of this issue. 

What caught your eye first when 
you received your copy of the 
JournAL? Was it the section of the 
drawing which showed the arteries of 
the body? Perhaps it was the hypo- 
dermic needle which was close to the 
x-ray of the rib cage. 

Or perhaps you will like best of all 
the picture of the State nurse who 
stands before her automobile with the 
road map to suggest the miles she 
travels in her work of caring for the 
health of Pennsylvania citizens. 

These and the other items of the 
drawing will prepare your thinking 
for the reading of the first article. 
We hope you will like this maroon, 
gray, and white cover, which may 
make you think a second time how im- 
portant health care is. ' 


The Bill of Fare 


Pies of pumpkin, apple, mince, 
Jams and jellies, peaches, quince, 
Purple grapes and apples red, 
Cakes and nuts and gingerbread— 


That’s Thanksgiving 


Turkey! Oh, a great, big fellow! 

Fruits all ripe and rich and mellow, 

Everything that’s nice to eat, 

More than I can now repeat— 
That’s Thanksgiving 


Lots and lots of jolly fun, 

Games to play and races run, 

All as happy as can be— 

For this happiness, you can see, 
Makes Thanksgiving. 


—Anonymous 
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TIPS FOR 


TEACHERS 





**Make friends with books.” 
Slogan for Book Week, No- 
vember 13-19, reminds us 
that there are new friends 
to meet and old friends to 
greet on the WINSTON 
LIST. The new ones for 
Grades VI-XII are FOOT- 
PRINTS: OF THE 
DRAGON and TIDEWATER VALLEY, 
(LAND OF THE FREE SERIES) respec- 
tively a story of the Chinese and the Pacific 
Railways and a story of the Swiss in 
Oregon; BLACK FALCON by Arm- 
strong Sperry, a story of young Wade 
Thayer who joined Jean Lafitte to help 
Andrew Jackson in the War of 1812, and 
TICKTOCK AND JIM, Deputy Sheriffs, 
a sequel to the popular TICKTOCK AND 
JIM. Other new book friends are CHUF- 
FER and TUTTLE, a wayward truck and 
a stubborn engine, to delight the primary 
group and SCHOOLHOUSE IN THE 
WOODS to appeal to eight-year olds. 
The old friends are legion—see pp. 20-24 
of THE WINSTON EDUCATIONAL 
LIST recently sent to your school. 


Many of your boys and girls miserably fail 
to express themselves because they lack 
command of language. These “language 
paupers”’ can achieve a mastery of words 
that permits free, casual, correct, and 
colorful use of their mother tongue. A 
WORLD OF WORDS will do it! This 
composition-vocabulary text-workbook is 
the only book of its type. All the material 
in it is contemporary and the whole pro- 
gram of instruction has been constructed 
from selected fields of pupil interest. 


Modern elementary courses of study stress | 


the fact that a complete arithmetic pro- 


gram must comprise textbooks, workbooks, | 
manipulative devices, and professional | 
reading. WINSTON offers this Complete | 


Arithmetic Program for grades one through 


nine. Write for new, free booklet entitled, | 


**Football is Functional Arithmetic.” 


EASY GROWTH and ADVENTURES 
IN READING offer a complete basic pro- 


gram. For Grades I-III there are three | 
pre-primers, two primers, two first readers, | 


two second readers, and two third read- 
ers—enough material for 
the quickest child. You 
can use all eleven or just 
the five books which 
make up basic Level One. 
For Grades IV-VI, and 
VII-IX—one excellent 
developmental reader 
per grade is the require- 





ment. MEMBER 
WINSTON “icy 
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In This Tosue B 


P A brief survey of the services of | 
the State Department of Health is | 
given in our feature article this issue. | 
This report, as received from the Sec- 
retary of Health, may create in our 
readers a desire for more detailed in- 
formation. The February, 1949, issue 
of Commonwealth, the magazine for 
Pennsylvania, is devoted to a digest of 
a survey of the public health program 
in Pennsylvania as made by the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association. 


& We are sure you will read the 23 
easy lessons on how to become a 
modern English teacher by Clara E. 
Cockerille. Perhaps you can jot down 
how to become a modern science— 
mathematics — French —- typewriting 
teacher in 23 easy lessons. 


& The Local Branch article in this 
issue suggests how members of Local 
Branches may cooperate in the work 
being done by the professional com- 
mittees of our Association. It suggests 
that PSEA members study the tax 
articles which have appeared in the 
first two issues of the JOURNAL (a 
third appears in this issue). Follow- 
ing the study of these articles, the | 
member and the branch can carry 
through a detailed study of the tax 
situation in the local community. 


& The current reorganization of the 
elementary curriculum and the recent 
release of the PSEA pamphlets, “Let’s 
Look Ahead in Pennsylvania,” brought 
about the writing of “I am Almost 
Five” by Phyllis O. Edwards of Kutz- 


town. 


& PSEA Convention plans are pre- 
viewed in the Educational Interests 


| section of the magazine. We under- 
| stand hotel reservations are already 


hard to obtain so consult the list of 
hotels and make those reservations for 
your Local Branch delegates. Delegates 
should study the amendments which 


| will be presented for their vote at the 
| December 
| further information on the Conven- 


27-29 Convention. For 


tion. watch for the December issue. 








NATIONAL CITY BANK 





THE ANSWER TO 
MONEY RIDDLES... 


TRAVELERS CHECKS! 








You can spend them like cash 
everywhere ...from Cairo, 
Egypt to Cairo, Illinois. Unlike 
cash, they are promptly re- 
funded if lost or stolen... Cost 
only 75¢ for each $100 pur- 
chased. Buy them at your bank. 


NCB 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 





BACKED BY 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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‘HE Pennsylvania Department of 
T Health is charged by the State 
with the duty of protecting and im- 
proving the health of its citizens,” so 
stated Dr. Norris W. Vaux, secretary 
of health, in answer to a question con- 
cerning the role the Department plays 
in the health of the citizens of this 
Commonwealth. “Working with me is 
a small army of physicians, nurses, 
dentists, sanitary engineers, laboratory 
technicians, health educators, and 
other public health workers.” 

Then followed a detailed account of 
the ways this small army carries out 
the mandate “of protecting and im- 
proving the health of its citizens.” To 
many of us as citizens of the State, the 
story is at least partially unknown. 
In fact, employes of the Department 
say that most of the services in the 
year 1949 were undreamed of at the 
turn of the century. Medical science 
has made gigantic strides in develop- 
ing drugs and methods for curing dis- 
eases once regarded as fatal. These 
great strides can be supplemented by 
the public if they understand keep- 
well methods and preventive measures 
against disease. 


The School Health Program 


Members of the teaching profession 
in the State are. well acquainted with 
the school health program which has 
been carried out more vigorously 
since the enactment of Acts 425 and 
426 of the 1945 Session of the General 
Assembly. Under the provisions of 
these acts, pupils, teachers, and all 
school employes are given complete 
physical examinations every two years 
with provisions for remedial follow-ups. 
This legislation was strengthened in 
1947 by Act 522 which requires the 
employment of school nurses and pro- 
vides a systematic follow-up by school 
nurses following health examinations. 

But perhaps not all our teachers 
know that the Department of Health 
conducts 180 full-time child health 
centers in rural districts to educate 
parents in better methods of child care. 
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Department of Health Services Benefit 
Citizens of the State 


As reported by DR. NORRIS W. VAUX, Secretary of 
Health, to M. ELIZABETH MATTHEWS, Associate Editor 


These centers also provide opportunity 
for continuous health supervision for 
the children of school and pre-school 
age in these communities. 

Did you know that rheumatic fever 
takes more lives than any other child- 
hood disease—20 times more than 
poliomyelitis? As a result of rheumatic 
fever, thousands of children who do 
survive are left with scarred hearts. 
The Department within the last three 
years has established fifteen clinics in 
as many cities to fight this disease. 

Crippled children are aided in over- 
coming their handicaps in order that 
they may live a satisfactory and use- 
ful life. The State has 75 crippled 
children’s clinics where these unfortu- 
nate youth are examined by an 
orthopedic surgeon and a plan of 
treatment is formulated for them. 
There are 43 hospitals for surgical 
treatment in addition to the State 
Hospital for Crippled Children at 
Elizabethtown. 

When Johnny is suffering from 
toothache, he may receive dental help 
in a number of communities in the 
State. Last year a total of 115 com- 
munities received financial assistance 
in providing for the dental needs of 
their children. The clinics must be 
sponsored by a school board, board of 
health, some tax-supported agency, or 
governmental unit. The State Health 
Department pays the clinicians’ fee 
but all other expenses must be met by 
local funds. 

Care in dental health for adult 
citizens is provided in 8] State-aided 
clinics in rural communities. 

The Department’s service in safe- 
guarding the health of school children 
is not limited to the varied program 
carried out in direct connection with 
the schools and their authorities. Sub- 
divisions which watch over the health 
of all citizens in the Commonwealth 
play a role which directly and in- 
directly touches on the life of school 
and adult citizens. 

A subdivision on nutrition dis- 
seminates literature on the newer 


knowledge of food for health. This 
division also promotes a study of 
proper food selection in the schools. 

Emergency maternity and _ infant 
care is also provided. During the war 
the wives and children of many service- 
men received this service. 

Health education motion picture 
films are loaned free of charge for 
showing to schools, civic groups, and 
individuals. Distributed also are pam- 
phlets, posters, and charts on good 
health practices. A staff of 250 public 
health nurses renders assistance to the 
needy sick of the State. 


Vital Statistics 


Do you have your birth certificate? 
If not, you may have to depend upon 
the Bureau of Vital Statistics of the 
Department of Health for it. If you 
were born before 1906, your birth 
may be registered at the county court- 
house. From 1906 on births were 
registered with the Bureau of Vital 
Statistics in the State Department. If 
you were born in the State and your 
birth is not registered in either of 
these places, you may find the forms 
necessary to obtain one a bit compli- 
cated. However, with the courteous 
help of members of this bureau, you 
will probably be able to obtain this 
necessary piece of paper. 

The bureau also keeps records of 
deaths, adoption, marriage, divorces, 





NORRIS W. VAUX 
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CRIPPLED CHILDREN SEE EASTER BUNNY 
A visit by the Easter Bunny and a fairy queen enlivens the routine for patients in the State 
Hospital for Crippled Children at Elizabethtown. Sophie Starzetsky of Minersville, a bed patient, 
shown above, is one of 115 crippled children at the hospital to receive gifts and candy from the 
Bunny. Roger A. Greene, superintendent of the hospital (center), looks on. 


annulment of marriage, and annul- 
ment of adoptions. Now notification 
certificates are sent mothers upon the 


birth of a child. 


Sanitary Engineering 

The food we eat and the water we 
drink are important in health main- 
tenance. A rural resident returns home 
and finds a notice on his pump which 
tells him, “This water is unfit for hu- 
man consumption.” The Department 
tests upon request the water of any 
private citizen’s well or spring. 

Then, too, public eating and drink- 
ing places of the Commonwealth are 
being policed as never before by pub- 
lic health officers to insure high stand- 
ards of cleanliness and sanitation. The 
story is told of one waiter who was 
a typhoid carrier. It was the Depart- 
ment of Health which took the neces- 
sary steps to remove this human 
menace to the health of individuals. 

A Bureau of Milk Sanitation issues 
permits to sell milk and milk products 
after inspection of dairy farms, pas- 
teurization plants, and milk receiving 
stations. 

The sanitary engineering division 
inspects public water supply plants 
and sewage treatment works, shell- 
fisheries, and many other spots which 
could affect the health of the people 
of the State. 
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The Commonwealth’s drive to halt 
pollution of its streams and rivers with 
untreated sewage, coal mine silt, and 
other impurities is proceeding with 
vigor. This great project, of which we 
as citizens of the State can be proud, 
is regarded as the outstanding one of 
its kind in the country today. 


Industrial Hygiene 


Newspapers throughout the Com- 
monwealth carried big headlines con- 
cerning the death smog which hovered 
over one of our communities in the 
State this past year. In the Depart- 
ment, the Bureau of Industrial Hygiene 
is constantly at work on projects such 
as these. It conducts safety and sani- 
tary appraisals of working conditions 
in industrial plants. The services of 
the bureau may be requested by plant 
managers, labor organizations, physi- 
cians, and other State Departments, 
and they are rendered without cost. 
The bureau makes free chest x-rays of 
industrial workers, studies of com- 
munity air pollution, and of cancer 
incidence in industry. 

The Division of Narcotic Drug Con- 
trol enforces the Dangerous Drug Act 
and carries on campaigns against 
drug addiction and the illegal sale of 
narcotics and dangerous drugs. It is 
particularly active in marihuana con- 
trol. 


Venereal Disease 


The State is slowly winning its 
fight against syphilis and other social 
diseases. Death rates in these diseases 
have dropped sharply in recent years. 
One hundred sixty clinics are available 
where any person can go for diagnosis 
and treatment of venereal disease. 
Free drugs are supplied the clinics by 
the State Health Department. 

The Division of Supplies maintains 
approximately 400 distributing sta- 
tions for the dispensing of free diph- 
theria and tetanus anti-toxin; and it 
furnishes, on application of a physician, 
State or local health personnel, diph- 
theria toxoid,  diphtheria-tetanus 
toxoid, schick test material, pertussis 
vaccine, smallpox vaccine, the sul- 
phamine drugs, etc. 


Cancer Control 

A registry of cancer cases is being 
built up by the Department of Health, 
and educational courses on the nature 
and treatment of cancer are provided 
for physicians. A special grant from 
the State Department of Health has 
been made to the University of Penn- 
sylvania for training in the diagnosis 
and treatment of cancer. 


Tuberculosis 

Renovation of the State’s three sana- 
toriums for the tuberculous, the con- 
struction of new buildings, and the 
replacement of old equipment are 
making these institutions among the 
most modern and finest in the world. 
Newly developed drugs and medical 
techniques for the treatment of tuber- 
culosis are applied at the sanatorium 
whenever feasible. The Department 

(See Health, page 116) 


Serology examination of blood specimens in 
State Health Department Laboratory. 
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23 Easy Lessons 


CLARA E. COCKERILLE, Assistant Superintendent, Altoona Public Schools 


Chapter |. THE CURRICULUM 





\ 


- = Lesson 1 

= Teacher, do not rant and yammer, 
==> English is More than teaching grammar 
——/- oo ' ood — 
i 


_ Lesson 2 

= If you don’t try to teach Everything in 

= the Book, 

= You can give your teaching the Modern 
Look. 

= Lesson 3 

= Mr. Jones—Mr. Smith, have a_ heart. 


| 


= English isn’t Drili—it’s Art. 
Chapter Il. THE TEACHER 





Lesson 4 

When language classes are Cut and Dried, 

= Can it ie because Teacher is that way 
inside? 


= 
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Lesson 5 

Good speech and writing are contagious 
— it’s true; 

Be careful of what your pupils catch 
from you. 
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Lesson 6 
If you must correct papers every night. 
Stop! and set your planning right. 
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Chapter Ill. ORAL LANGUAGE 


Jey oni Lesson 7 
2 = Let the pupils talk freely, as they choose. 


= They get expression; you get the News. 
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Lesson 8 
*+h+h > Baby talkers and fancy lispers 
oe a Children who only speak in whispers 
=== These and other speech defects—now 
Can be corrected if you learn how. 


Chapter IV. CREATIVE WRITING 
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Lesson 9 
aoe “= When a child writes down his nicest 
pa —= _ thought 
=@® = A good teacher stays away from the 
— = __ red ink pot. 
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Doe Lesson 10 


# To help the children write a “pome” 
ae Keep your classroom a pleasant home. 
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__.. Lesson 11 

—== Letters that are written and mailed 
—— 

= when done 

SS Are not English Exercises, but fun. 


Lesson 12 
a Why order a play from a catalogue 
I Complete with number and letter? 
Ht With a little help your class can write 
~~ One that’s better. 
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Chapter V. TEACHING OF POETRY 


‘THE Boy sTOOD on — S 
THE BURNING pEeK” Lesson 13 


. => When things have gone from Bad to 





2 AS Worse, 

= = Don’t scold ; try using some Choric Verse. 
= Lesson 1 

=a = 4 





\s you teach Poetry, observe this rule— 
he place for dissection is Medical 
—— senedi, 

Chapter VI. LISTENING 

Lesson 15 

-Teach them to listen and look attentive, 
too; 

Then they may get credit for a high 
1.Q. 


Chapter VII. STORY TELLING 


PONUTIT 


= TEL ME MORE : 


= 
= 
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—== Lesson 16 
2 To quiet a room if discipline is the need, 
ABEL Ter’ nothing so effective as a story 
you read. 


Chapter VIII. VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT 


Lesson 17 
. = As the Ocean to a Diver, 
=} = As the Bible to a Preacher, 
= So is the Dictionary 
To a good language teacher. 


Chapter IX. THE COMICS 


— 
= Lesson 18 
=! When his favorite character is Superman 


= Substitute Hercules—(if you can.) 
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Chapter X. SPELLING AND WRITING 


—= Lesson 19 


Df. = Ovals and Push Pulls, Arm Movement 
= and Drill 


Fae Often make handwriting a bitter pill. 


Ware 







@ SEVEVE 
\E REC Ene Lesson 20 


_= To take from spelling some of the terrors, 
el 
> Let everyone drill on his own errors. 


=| 








Chapter X!1. LANGUAGE ACTIVITIES 


== Lesson 21 
=A trip to the dairy, post office, or zoo 
AE Will teach more language than a lecture 

= _by you. 
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Lesson 22 
= Classes will act up anyway; 
== Why not let them have a play? 
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Chapter XII. EVALUATION 


——= Lesson 23 
4 C= = If your classes think English is fun, 
Zee No test can measure the ‘abies you ve 


done. 
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Government from the Grass Roots 


Address of the HONORABLE JAMES H. DUFF 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


Delivered at Dinner Meeting of the 
Annual Education Congress, September 29, 1949 


T IS a very great pleasure for me to 
I be here tonight, and to hear the 
appreciation of what was done for 
education by the General Assembly 
during the last two Sessions. It has 
been a great pleasure to work with 
Doctor Haas and your Advisory Group. 
There was more accomplished with 
less effort and more understanding in 
the last Session of the General As- 
sembly than in any time that I have 
had anything to do with the State 
Government. 

I certainly, personally, feel pro- 
foundly indebted to those in public 
education. I was thinking last night, 
as I was helping a niece of mine work 
out a problem in algebra—and I hadn’t 
looked at a problem of that kind for 
some forty odd years—what a pro- 
found obligation I owed the professor 
of mathematics whom I had at the 
Carnegie High School. I am very sure 
that I knew as well how to study when 
I went to college as I did when I came 
out of professional school, and that 
was due to the excellence of this man. 
He could make you put yourself in a 
frame of mind of understanding prob- 
lems rather than memorizing them. 


Revolution of Ideas 


I need not remind an audience of 
this kind that we are living in the most 
profoundly disturbed period of modern 
times. We have a revolution of ideas 
of government, not in any particular 
segment of the world, but for the first 





time in the history of the world, on a 
complete world-wide basis. 

The night before last I was reading 
the life of William Penn to gain or 
renew some information that I in- 
tended to use for a proclamation for 
William Penn Day in Pennsylvania. | 
was tremendously impressed by the 
obligation we are all under to those 
who have stood for the things in which 
they believe, and have made other 
people realize the significance of those 
stands. If we do not have an informed 
public opinion in America today, we 
cannot possibly hope to continue to 
exercise the leadership of the free 
world which is ours. 

We all know that in every one of the 
countries where the dark shadow of 
oppression has extended in today’s 
world, the first thing that was shut 
away from the public was adequate in- 
formation on what was taking place in 
the rest of the world. 


To No Man 


To get back for a moment to the 
necessity of teaching and standing for 
things in which one believes, I would 
just like to recall what was said by 
William Penn after he had spent about 
nine months in the Tower of London. 
As you remember, he was arrested in 
Gracechurch Street, in London, not for 
a contumelious assembly, but because 
he was expressing his religious beliefs 
in public on the seventh day. He was 
arrested and put in the Tower of Lon- 
don, not a pleasant place to be. After 
he had been in the Tower for nine 
months, through a particularly bad 
winter and a particularly hot part of 
the summer, the Bishop of London 
sent word to him that if he recanted 
the beliefs that he had publicly ex- 
pressed on the street, they would im- 
mediately release him. To that offer 
of clemency he replied, “If that is 
necessary, then this jail will be my 
burying place because I owe my con- 
science to no man.” 

In today’s world. we need more 


people who owe their conscience to no 
man; and the kind of people, histor- 
ically, who have not owed their con- 
science to any man were those who 
had beliefs. Those beliefs were based 
on information that went to the very 
heart of the civilization in which we 
live. Unless we can continue to have 
the average individual understand 
what those facts are, upon the basis of 
which this tremendous structure in 
America has been raised, we cannot 
expect to keep our flag aloft at a time 
when it is challenged in fronts all over 
today’s world. 

I don’t know what we are going to 
do in this country unless we arouse 
ourselves to the seriousness of certain 
minority groups which insist on what 
they want at the expense of everyone 
else in the population. Again this is a 
matter of education of the public so 
they will understand the facts. 

I was tremendously distressed when 
the Marshall Plan was under discus- 
sion in this country. Almost a year 
after the Marshall Plan had first been 
mentioned by the Secretary of State. 
in that famous speech at Princeton, 
there was a poll taken by Gallup. While 
in political events that poll has not 
always been indisputably reliable, on 
the whole their estimates of public 
opinion have generally been good. For 
that estimate of opinion they picked 
the farmers of America, first, because 
of their independence of judgment. 
second, because of the general belief 
that as a whole the farmers were as 
well informed as any definitely desig- 
nated segment of the population in 
America. A year after that Plan had 
been advanced, only 22% of the 
farmers of America knew the signif- 
icance of the Marshall Plan. 


Mass Ideas 


Another reason that education today 
is more important than ever is because 
of the vast number of people who are 
segregated in areas where they get 
mass ideas, mass ideas that circulate 
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like a fire through a prairie. Unless 
those ideas can be corrected through 
information and education, the effect 
on legislation and public attitude is 
impossible to estimate. 

This year in Pennsylvania, as part 
of the general idea that everybody 
ought to know what his State is like, 
we tried an experimental camp out at 
Indiantown Gap. One day on the plat- 
form, there were four representative 
boys from various groups, and I had 
the privilege of talking to each of 
them. I had been discussing with one 
of the boys the particular things that 
he liked or disliked about the camp. 
To my amazement he was impressed 
by the woods. He said, “I never had 
been in the woods before.” 

Well, now in a State of twenty-nine 
million acres, where fifteen million 
acres of the terrain of this great Com- 
monwealth are woods, it is almost un- 
imaginable that a boy had never been 
in a woods. 


A Fundamental Distinction 


The thing that separates America 
from every other democracy or repub- 
lic, however, you want to use the word, 
is a fundamental distinction. After the 
Revolution of 1776, it became shortly 
a very fashionable thing to establish 
republics in various areas of the world. 
Now with the single exception of the 
United States of America, those other 
republics or democracies still had the 
monarchy form at the top; namely, 
all power came from the top, while in 
this country all the power came from 
the grass roots. 

You remember, in “The Federalist 
Papers” and in “The Life of Jefferson” 
which I read again within the last 
week, some of the tremendous discus- 
sions that took place at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution. Hamil- 
ton was insistent that power must re- 
side at the top in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and that in the States, it must 
reside at the State Capitals. Jefferson’s 
idea was that if it did reside in the 
Federal Government, and if it did re- 
side at the State Capitals, then we 
would merely be following the form 
of centralization which people had left 
England to avoid. 

Fortunately for today’s world, the 
idea of government at the local level 
developed in America for the first time 
since the, days of the Greeks. We have 
had as a result the benefit of the de- 
cisions of able people in every com- 
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munity in America on what policies 
should be. 

In today’s world the tendency 
everywhere, without exception, and 
that includes the great country of 
England, is to centralize government. 
and to take it away from the local 
community. That tendency is also ef- 
fective today in the United States. 

In the great depression when local 
communities had difficulty in financing 
relief, they came for the first time to 
the State Capitals for help, and in 
turn the States went to Washington 
for help. We developed the pattern of 
putting more and more power at the 
top and taking it away from the local 
community. If we are to continue to 
do that, we will inevitably get the 
same result that this policy brought 
everywhere else where it was tried. 
The result is a superman to run the 
government instead of allowing it to 
be run by the people. 


Leadership of Thought 

You, in education, are in every 
community of the Commonwealth, and 
furnish the leadership of thought. It 
seems to me, in this most critical 
period of our history, that you have 
the tremendous responsibility in de- 
veloping and revitalizing the idea that 
we are a great nation because we have 
had that strength at home, in the local 
communities, and we must keep it 
there. 

That is not always popular because 
there are many people in local com- 
munities who are insistent on getting 
help on certain things from Harris- 
burg and Washington. But we found 
in Pennsylvania, after passage of the 
celebrated Act 481 which gave local 
communities the power to levy addi- 
tional taxes, that when the people had 
to _pay. they didn’t want things as 
badly as they hated the taxes that it 
took to pay for them. Every one of us 
certainly is aware that you don’t get 
something for nothing in government 
anymore than you do anywhere else 
in the world. 

There is a famous saying that came 
out in a Chicago paper a half century 
ago, at the time that Mr. Dooley wrote. 
He told a man from the country who 
came into Chicago to sell his cattle, 
“Young man, when someone offers 
you something for nothing, don’t take 
it. Send for the police.” 

Now, in America we have attained 
the leadership of today’s free world. 





The Honorable James H. Duff 


We have come upon that leadership 
not seeking it as Russia seeks to domi- 
nate the world and to bring it under 
communism, but we attained that 
leadership as a result of the default of 
the power of Britain in leadership in 
today’s world. 

But since we have that power, au- 
thority, and responsibility, we can 
only expect to exercise them if we have 
an informed public opinion in Amer- 
ica. This means that we have to have 
people in America who still believe in 
the ideals that made this country what 
it was, and there are only two tremen- 
dous agencies to make that possible. 
The one is the church, and the other is 
the schools, and both the church and 
the schools have the responsibility of 
determining in the final analysis 
whether or not we are to be able, in 
the revolutionary world of today, to 
hold aloft that banner which stands 
for the freedom of the individual, for 
civil and religious liberty, and for all 
the theories, and facts, and circum- 
stance and substance that have made 
us the leader of the world. 


The Paths of Greatness 


On this group, and on all those in 
education everywhere, I think the past 
session of the General Assembly has 
placed confidence. They have _indi- 
cated that they understand with you 
that the problem of today is the prob- 
lem of belief in the things that have 
made us what we are—of moral courage 
to stand for them and of the determi- 
nation to know that every child in 
America is going to have the benefit 
of that kind of education and if he 
strays, it will not be because he did 
not know the light, but because he 
willingly decided to leave the paths 
of greatness. 
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N the analysis of Pennsylvania taxa- 

tion in last month’s issue of the 
ScHOOL JOURNAL it was concluded 
that Pennsylvania is a low-tax state. 
Available evidence indicates that tax- 
payers in this state pay less for the 
support of government than taxpayers 
in neighboring states. It is the purpose 
of this article to survey the magnitude 
and character of the services provided 
for the Pennsylvania taxpayer’s dol- 
lar. The conclusion can be stated in 
advance: Pennsylvania’s low taxes go 
hand in hand with a low level of ex- 
penditures. It may be that Pennsyl- 
vania government—state and local— 
is more efficient than government in 
neighboring states so that relatively 
low expenditures yield a high level of 
services. Unless this is the case, low 
expenditures in Pennsylvania must be 
associated with a correspondingly low 
level of governmental services. 

Strangely enough, it is sometimes 
difficult to find out how the taxpayer’s 
dollar is spent. One might think that 
governmental officials with an eye to 
public relations and the next election 
would acquaint the citizenry with what 
the government was furnishing in the 
way of goods and services. Such is not 
the case. The science of public rela- 
tions has not caught on in this area. 
It is a rare legislative body that 
authorizes expenditures for the edifica- 
tion of its constituents. Most govern- 
ment budgets are unreadable docu- 
ments, cluttered with a mass of detail 
and written with the apparent intent 
of burying the essential and interest- 
ing information. Those _ editorial 
writers who bemoan the indifference 
of John Doe to the affairs of his gov- 
ernment would do well to direct some 
of their spleen toward the government 
budget (federal, state, and local). 
These same editorialists will sometimes 
be the first to charge that any effort 
toward explaining the nature (and 
benefits) of governmental programs 
is government-financed publicity for 
larger appropriations. 

Before attempting to analyze gov- 
ernmental programs in Pennsylvania, 
it would be well to point out that there 
is a difference between tax receipts 
and expenditures. The latter is gen- 
erally larger, and it may be larger be- 
cause of borrowing for capital outlays. 
But even if a state or local government 
is operating on a balanced. budget 


* The points of view expressed are those 
of the author. 
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How Is the Pennsylvania 
Taxpayer's Dollar Spent? 


with no borrowings, expenditures are 
likely to be larger than receipts be- 
cause of non-tax revenues and grants- 
in-aid. Non-tax revenues are the 
charges, fees, and fines imposed by 
government and are usually collected 
on a_ services-rendered basis. These 
revenues are not properly labelled as 
taxes, but once received may be 
mingled with tax funds, with expendi- 
tures made from the common pot. So 
it is with grants-in-aid. The Common- 
wealth receives each year a substantial 
amount of revenue from the federal 
government. In 1948 this amounted to 
$76 million. These grants are ear- 
marked for specified purposes, but 
when spent by the Commonwealth will 
show up as an outlay at the state level. 
The same complexities arise in the 
case of state grants-in-aid. Pennsyl- 
vania school districts spend sub- 
stantially more than their tax receipts 
and the difference is largely made up 
by grants from the Commonwealth. 


Local Government Expenditures 
in Pennsylvania 


There are wide gaps in our knowl- 
edge of local government operations 
in Pennsylvania (and other states as 
well) ; the most recent summary data 
are for 1942. This information shows 
the combined expenditures of coun- 
ties, municipalities, and school districts 
as depicted in Chart I. 


CHART | 


Local Expenditure in Pennsylvania, 
1942 
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Tora. EXAENOITURES *3379/3.000 


The expenditures in Chart I include 
the outlays made from Commonwealth 
grants-in-aid, and with this inclusion 


JESSE BURKHEAD 


Associate Professor of Economics 
Maxwell School of Citizenship 
Syracuse University 


school district finances dominate the 
pattern of local expenditures. Since 
1942 such grants have increased, the 
tax revenues of local government have 
mounted and so have their expendi- 
tures. It seems probable that current 
levels of local expenditure in Pennsy!- 
vania are running around $500 million. 


State Government Expenditures 
in Pennsylvania 


Turning from local expenditures to 
the Commonwealth programs, it is im- 
mediately clear that the bulk of ex- 
penditures is concentrated on _high- 
ways, schools, and welfare. Chart I] 
shows the distribution of state-level 
expenditures, excluding unemploy- 
ment compensation. Grants-in-aid to 
local governments are included. 


CHART I! 


Pennsylvania State Expenditure, 1948 
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More than two-thirds of the Com- 
monwealth’s expenditure is devoted to 
highways, education, and welfare. In 
Pennsylvania, welfare expenditures 
are, with unimportant exceptions, a 
charge against the state government. 
whereas in most other states welfare 
programs are partially carried by local 
governments. As for highways, the 
state’s program is currently inflated 
by a backlog of war-postponed needs 
and is now proceeding at an acceler- 
ated pace. A part of the expenditures 
here are financed by bond issues. The 
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school expenditures listed in Chart II 
are very largely grants-in-aid to local 
school districts; about 80 per cent of 
the expenditures represented in the 
chart are for this purpose. 

The Commonwealth’s half billion 
dollar budget looks large and it is 
large. Furthermore, there is little 
prospect that it will shrink in the years 
ahead. A growth in population and an 
increase in per capita incomes will 
bring new demands for governmental 
outlays and should bring the addi- 
tional revenue from which to finance 
the demands. 

Pennsylvania’s half-billion dollar 
annual outlay at the state level is still 
far short of the billion dollar budgets 
of New York State and California. 
One of the reasons for this is that the 
Commonwealth contributes a smaller 
sum to its political subdivisions. In 
1948 New York State paid out 50.2 
per cent of its budget in aids to local 
government; Ohio paid out 52.1 per 
cent, New Jersey 46.5 per cent, and 
Maryland 52.2 per cent. But Pennsyl- 
vania paid out only 30.3 per cent of 
its budget in aid to the localities. As 
was pointed out in last month’s issue 
of the SCHOOL JOURNAL, most neigh- 
boring states rely on a broad-based 
revenue source such as a personal in- 
come tax or a general sales tax. Penn- 
sylvania, however, has moved toward 
expansion of local tax bases under 
Act 481, and this has been accom- 
panied by a lesser degree of central- 
ization of revenue sources in the hands 
of the state and a smaller state contri- 
bution for the support of local govern- 
ment. 


Governmental Employes 


One of the best measures of the 
comparative activity of government in 
the several states is the number of 
employes on the public payrolls. If 
governmental programs are extensive, 
employment rolls are likely to be 
high. Table 1 shows the number of 
governmental employes per thousand 


of population in Pennsylvania and 
neighboring states. 

The table shows that Pennsylvania 
occupies a median position with 
respect to its school employes; New 
York and Maryland have slightly 
fewer school employes per thousand 
of population and Ohio and New 
Jersey slightly more. In the non- 
school category Pennsylvania is far 
below its neighbors. New York, for 
example, employs more than twice as 
many in governmental service apart 
from the school system as Pennsyl- 
vania. When governmental employes 
are classified in accordance with their 
employment by state or local govern- 
ment, it becomes clear that Pennsyl- 
vania’s low level of governmental 
services is primarily a reflection of 
restricted activities in counties and 
municipalities. State government activ- 
ity appears to be about the same as 
in neighboring jurisdictions, but the 
number of persons on local govern- 
ment payrolls is far below the levels 
in New York, New Jersey, and Ohio. 

Data on the dollar volume of gov- 
ernment payrolls in Pennsylvania in- 
dicate that the Commonwealth and its 
subdivisions do not pay, on the aver- 
age, higher salaries than in neighbor- 
ing states. Payroll data assign to Penn- 
sylvania the same relative position as 
the data for the number of employes. 
That is, Pennsylvania governmental 
payrolls are smaller in proportion to 
population and to the State’s economic 
income than in the case in any of the 
neighboring states. 


Expenditures in Pennsylvania and 
Neighboring States 


The comparison of expenditures by 
state governments for particular func- 
tions is sometimes misleading because 
of the varying allocation of responsi- 
bility between the state and its sub- 
divisions. In Pennsylvania the Com- 
monwealth has assumed full responsi- 
bility for public welfare. Common- 
wealth expenditures for this function 


TABLE 1 
Governmental Employes Per Thousand of Population, October, 1948 











SCHOOL NON-SCHOOL STATE LOCAL TOTAL 
Pennsylvania 7.9 9.1 4.0 13.0 17.0 
New York TS 20.3 4.3 23.5 27.8 
New Jersey 8.2 12.8 3.9 17.1 21.0 
Maryland 7.6 12.9 6.0 14.5 20.5 
12.1 4.1 16.6 20.7 


Ohio 8.6 
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are correspondingly large, measured in 
per capita terms. In those states where 
public welfare is more largely a 
responsibility of local governments, 
state level expenditures per capita for 
this function will be much lower. Com- 
parisons are also made more difficult 
by the lack of a standard of need with 
which to measure the relative adequacy 
of particular programs. Per capita ex- 
penditures for welfare might be high 
in one state, but the number of in- 
digent in that state may be large, and 
the cost of subsistence and _ living 
standards may be high, so that, viewed 
in terms of adequacy, the welfare pro- 
gram may not measure up as well as in 
neighboring states. 

Leaving aside these limitations on 
the validity of inter-state per capita 
comparisons there is one persuasive 
reason why attention ought to be di- 
rected to the state level rather than to 
local levels of government: there is 
more flexibility in terms of program 
at the state level. Local government 
revenues are heavily dependent on the 
action of the state legislature. An ex- 
pansion in governmental programs is 
more likely to be generated by a state 
legislature than by the combined ac- 
tion of several thousand local units of 
government. The tax base available to 
state governments is larger; new 
revenue mechanisms can be estab- 
lished more easily here than by con- 
certed action at the local level. 

There is a trend toward the central- 
ization of more and more govern- 
mental activities in the state capitol in 
all states. This trend may not be de- 
sirable but it is certainly evident. It 
may be partially arrested by permis- 
sive local taxation, as in Pennsylvania, 
but it is likely to be resumed via 
grants-in-aid or the gradual assump- 
tion of new responsibilities by the 
state. 

Table 2 presents data on per capita 
expenditures by state governments. 
The expenditures listed, however, may 
be the outlays which are actually 
made by local governments, as in the 
case of state aids for highways and 
education. (See next page for table) 

The table shows that Pennsylvania 
state government expenditures for 
highways, natural resources, and 
health are relatively high. For hospi- 
tals and institutions and for welfare 
Pennsylvania occupies a median posi- 
tion. State-level expenditures for 
schools, measured on a per capita 
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TABLE 2 


Per Capita Expenditures,* 


Pennsylvania $12.55 $11.43 
New York 7.16 12.89 
New Jersey 10.20 5.09 
Maryland 14.59 13.46 


Ohio 12.44 12.64 


Selected Functions, 1948 


HOSPITALS & 





NATURAL 


HIGHWAYS SCHOOLS WELFARE INSTITUTIONS HEALTH RESOURCES OTHER 





$9.75 


$ 9.98 $3.97 $ .70 $1.07 
12.98 6.38 4 .90 32.39 
4.38 2.75 48 1 18.26 
5.13 5.17 1.42 1.72 16.56 


10.17 2.24 44 82 8.63 


* Includes expenditures by the state government, capital outlays, and aids paid to local 
governments for specified purposes. Expenditures for schools include operation of educa- 


tional institutions by the State. 


basis, are less than in any other state 
except New Jersey. New York ex- 
penditures for “Other” were inflated 
in 1948 by the payment of the soldiers’ 
bonus. 


Comparative Expenditures on 
Education, Highways, and Welfare 


Further details are available on the 
three major programs of the Com- 
monwealth. Chart III shows public 
school expenditures at all levels of 
government in Pennsylvania and _ is 
evidence that Pennsylvania school 
children are not receiving as high a 
standard of education as school chil- 
dren in neighboring states. 


CHART Ill 


Expense Per Pupil and Teachers’ 
Salaries, 1947-48 
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The chart shows that in the school 
year 1947-48 the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania and its school districts 
spent less per pupil and paid lower 
average annual salaries to its teachers 
than New York, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, or Ohio. In fact, the lower ex- 
pense per pupil seems to stem directly 
from the lower level of salaries, since 
the number of teachers in relation to 
the number of students is about the 
same in Pennsylvania as in the other 
states. 

On the other hand, Pennsylvania 
spends more on highways than most 
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neighboring states. The Common- 
wealth has a very large number of 
miles of road under its control and 
total outlays are correspondingly 
large. In 1947 the Commonwealth 
controlled 40,907 miles of roads and 
streets, while the New York State gov- 
ernment controlled only 14,225 miles 
of roads and streets and Ohio only 
16,067 miles. In 1947, Pennsylvania 
(state-level) spent $117 million on 
roads and streets, while New York 
spent $85 million and Ohio $53 mil- 
lion. 

It is difficult to devise a measure of 
need for highway expenditures. Ex- 
penditures per mile of road fail to re- 
veal differential costs of construction 
and highway congestion which may 
call for expensive facilities. Per capita 
comparisons are useless because they 
do not take into account the degree of 
motor vehicle use. Perhaps the best 
comparative indication of Pennsyl- 
vania’s highway program is current 
expenditures in relation to motor 
vehicle registrations. Data from the 
U.S. Public Roads Administration for 
1947 are shown in Chart IV. 


CHART IV 


State Expenditures on Highways 
Per Motor Vehicle, 1947 
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Expenditures as defined in Chart 
IV include outlays by state govern- 
ments for current operations and 
capital improvement whether made 
directly or by grants to local units. 
Excluded from the chart are the out- 
lays of local governments from their 
own resources. Data for earlier years 
indicate that when these are taken into 
account the combined units of govern- 
ment in New York State spend about 
as much per motor vehicle as in Penn- 
sylvania, but in the other states ex- 
penditures on highways are far less 
than in Pennsylvania. It is clear that 
the Pennsylvania motorist is treated 
very well. 

Comparative expenditures for pub- 
lic assistance are shown in Chart V. 
The per capita amounts represented 
include old age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children, aid to the blind. 
and general assistance. Expenditures 
of both the state and local units are 
shown. 


CHART V 


State and Local Expenditures on 
Public Assistance, 1947 


PER CAPITA 
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Per capita payments may not be the 
best measure of comparison since the 
proportion of needy persons in the 
population may vary somewhat from 
state to state. However, it would ap- 
pear that Pennsylvania maintains a 
higher standard of public assistance 
than any neighboring state except 
New York. Pennsylvania’s per capita 
outlays here are about twice those of 
New Jersey or Maryland. The states 
which have the best-developed welfare 
programs (measured in terms of ex- 
penditure) would appear to be those 
where the state government carries the 
major portion of the welfare load. In 
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1947 New York state carried about 70 
per cent of the welfare load, and the 
localities carried the remaining 30 
per cent, while in New Jersey, where 
total outlays are low, the state govern- 
ment assumed only about 50 per cent 
of welfare costs in 1947. 


Municipal Expenditures in 
Pennsylvania 

The final evidence on comparative 
levels of expenditure in Pennsylvania 
relates to the cities. The data in Table 
1 on employes at different levels of 





government in this state and neighbor- 
ing states indicated that counties and 
municipalities have fewer persons on 
the payroll, and presumably perform 
fewer governmental services than local 
units of government in other states. 
Table 3 provides further information 
on municipal services. Per capita 
figures are based on the 1940 Census; 
in a few instances exceptional increases 
in population may tend to distort the 
comparisons. The cities are classified 
in accordance with their population; 
Buffalo and Pittsburgh are of com- 
parable size, and Trenton, Canton, and 
Utica are about as populous as Erie, 
Reading, and Scranton. 

Interestingly enough, the data sug- 


gest that Pennsylvania cities do most 
of their economizing on outlays for 
public safety—police and fire protec- 
tion. Expenditures on highways are 
roughly comparable in all of the cities 
listed. With only a few exceptions, 
Pennsylvania cities also spend less 
than comparable cities in other states 
on health and recreation. It should be 
cautioned that these data are for one 
year only—1947—and that a different 
picture might be revealed if long run 
averages were employed. The data, 
however, point to conclusions on the 
level of governmental services in Penn- 
sylvania which are consistent with 
other available information. 


Conclusion 


The statement is often made that 
Pennsylvania is a low-tax state. The 
other side of the coin is that it is a 
low-expenditure state. The above sur- 
vey of governmental programs in the 
Commonwealth, compared with neigh- 
boring states, indicates that Pennsyl- 
vania maintains a liberal program for 
the motorist, treats its needy as well 
as most states except New York, but 
maintains substantially lower expendi- 
tures on education than any of the 
neighboring states. Municipalities in 
Pennsylvania appear to spend smaller 
amounts on public safety, health, and 
recreation than comparable cities in 
other states. Pennsylvania’s expendi- 
tures for government are not as great 
as those of the governments of some 
other states. 

It is a safe guess that governmental 
programs will expand both in Pennsyl- 
vania and other states. The 1949 Gen- 
eral Assembly appropriated, and the 


TABLE 3 
Per Capita* Expenditures, Selected Cities, 1947 








Philadelphia $14.40 
New York City 14.84 
Pittsburgh 11.12 
Buffalo 11.42 
Erie 8.22 
Reading 5.67 
Scranton 7.85 
Trenton 12.34 
Canton 8.87 
Utica 9.90 
Allentown 5.82 
Johnstown 7.03 
Harrisburg 8.20 
Passaic 12.66 
Binghamton 11.88 
Hamilton, Ohio 8.81 


PUBLIC SAFETY 


RECREATION 


HICH WAYS HEALTH 
$2.85 $ 91 $2.47 
3.46 1.25 2.31 
2.62 1.04 1.89 
3.58 1.04 3.10 
2.60 56 1.17 
2.91 70 2.09 
2.34 7 1.00 
4.40 1.06 1.97 
3.54 48 59 
3.05 93 1.92 
2.76 38 73 
4.36 21 1.06 
4.18 43 1.50 
3.73 81 2.49 
7.38 1.02 2.30 
3.72 47 1.90 





* Per capita based on 1940 population. 
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Governor approved, additional funds 
for highways and bridges, mental 
hospitals, public assistance, and edu- 
cation, as well as a number of other 
smaller programs. In some cases the 
new programs are already under way 
and in every case the economic effects 
of the higher outlays will be felt 
throughout the forthcoming biennium. 

Are the economic resources avail- 
able to finance this higher level of 
expenditures? Two months ago the 
U. S. Department of Commerce pub- 
lished a nationwide survey of income 
payments which revealed the acceler- 
ated pace of economic activity in 
Pennsylvania from 1947 to 1948. 
Factory payrolls, which are a major 
index of the state’s economic welfare, 
increased faster in Pennsylvania than 
in the nation as a whole. During this 
same period factory payrolls in New 
York State increased at much less than 
the nationwide rate. In addition, Penn- 
sylvania’s increase in per capita in- 
come was greater from 1947 to 1948 
than the increase in New Jersey or 
Maryland. 

The Commonwealth and its elected 
representatives face the task of decid- 
ing whether increased outlays shall be 
undertaken and the distribution of the 
tax burden to finance these outlays. 
One of the major decisions will be 
made shortly after this issue of the 
ScHooL JouRNAL is in_ print—the 
soldiers’ bonus. In the event the bonus 
is approved the General Assembly 
must determine how it shall be financed. 
This determination ought to be made 
in relation to revenue needs for other 
types of governmental services, par- 
ticularly in the areas where Pennsyl- 
vania now lags behind her neighbors. 


Note: The data quoted in this article are 
drawn from the following sources: U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, various publications; 
U. S.°’ Public Roads Administration, High- 
way Statistics, 1947; The Council of State 
Governments, The Forty-Eight State School 
Systems; Social Security Administration, 
Social Security Yearbook, 1947; U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Survey of Current 
Business. 
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WE, the Members, 
AKE THE PSEA 


MRS. GRACE H. CLYDE 
Canonsburg 
Member, PSEA Local Branch Committee 


uR PSEA, the largest state organi- 
0 zation in America, is a network 
of functioning committees, commis- 
sions, and departments governed by a 
delegate assembly. The Executive 
Council, mandated to carry out the 
plans and policies adopted by, the 
House of Delegates, acts for the As- 
sociation between its meetings. 

It is, of course, through these 
agencies—commiltees, | commissions, 
departments, and the Executive Coun- 
cil—that our State-wide programs are 
effected and achieved. The work of the 
PSEA through these groups, and with 
the efficient help of a Headquarters 
Staff, is a continuous program of ex- 
pansion and improvement which 
stimulates professional thinking and 
action. 

Every Local Branch member should 
be familiar with the functions of the 
State-wide committees and the other 
promotional programs of the Associa- 
tion as advanced by the House of Del- 
egates and the Executive Council. 
These programs exert a broad and 
beneficent influence on our profession. 
They carry on a series of continuing 
and special activities directed toward 
interpreting education and the pro- 
fession to the Local Association and 
to the public. 


Our Committees Work 


We watch with keen interest the 
progress of our State Legislative Com- 
mittee, and, when called upon, we 
unite to exert every effort to aid the 
committee in its work. This past year 
we followed with an almost tenacious 
interest the progress of our retirement 
program and as this year progresses 
we will attend many meetings to hear 
this program reviewed and discussed. 
This is good and as it should be. 

Most Local Branches throughout the 
State have in some manner used the 
recommendations as set up by the 
State Association to improve public 
relations on the local level and in so 
doing have helped promote wide 
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recognition of the problems of the 
schools and of our profession. We 
know generally the functions and activ- 
ities of the Ethics and Welfare Com- 
mittees and the services of the Com- 
mittee on Local Branches. But are we 
as members as fully informed in re- 
gard to the work of other of our State 
agencies such as the State Committee 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, the Committee on Profes- 
sional Activities in Teacher-Education 
Institutions, the Professional Planning 
Committee, or the various Depart- 
ments, their sections, and the subject 
matter round tables? 


Democratic Representation 


Members serving on State-wide com- 
mittees represent all sections of the 
State. Perhaps your Local Branch has 
a member serving on a State com- 
mittee. He should at regular intervals 
interpret the work of that particular 
committee to his Local Branch mem- 
bership. Other members of State com- 
mittees, who reside in your area, 
should be invited to participate in 
your Local Branch programs to ex- 
plain the work of the committees which 
they represent. 

To what extent are we informed of 
the functions and programs of the De- 
partments, with their various sections, 
either at the State level or those de- 
partments and sections set up by the 
Convention Districts. These depart- 
ments, their sections, and the round 
tables provide opportunity at the an- 
nual PSEA Convention and at the 
Convention District meetings for dis- 
cussion of the subjects taught and of 
the levels of school organization. 
Here inspiration and new ideas may 
be gained to put into practice in the 
classroom. 


Two New Activities 

This past year the PSEA ventured 
into two lines of activities in which 
Local Branch members may partici- 
pate. The Executive Council approved 


the allocation of funds for a tax study 
in Pennsylvania. This is a joint pro- 
gram of the Council and the Legisla- 
tive Committee. Also the Council gave 
its approval to the publication and dis- 
tribution of a series of ten pamphlets, 
the result of a two-year study of the 
Professional Planning Committee. 

As a part of the PSEA tax study, 
excellent and informative articles have 
appeared in the September and Octo- 
ber issues of the JOURNAL; another 
will be found in this issue; and as part 
of the plan additional articles will be 
published in subsequent issues of the 
magazine. It is the responsibility and 
the obligation of every Local Branch 
to review, discuss, and evaluate these 
articles as they are published. 

This tax study should be of intense 
interest to every member of every 
Local Branch. While we sometimes 
think of taxation and school finance 





as something technical and remote, 
what study should be more important 
to us than a tax study when the opera- 
tion of a school system is solely de- 
pendent upon taxation? It may be trite 
to state that taxation affects salaries, 
the amount and quality of instructional 
supplies, and the physical attractive- 
ness of our schools in general. 

Taxation and school finance are not 
just the business of the local school 
boards or of the state legislators. 
They are our business as members of 
the teaching profession—as members 
of a Local Branch. A thorough study 
of the local school district’s tax 
structure and local school finance 
should be the business of the Local 
Association. 

A local finance committee might be 
named to make this study, to report 
to the membership its findings, and 
perhaps to propose specific goals. In- 
formed speakers, panel discussions, in- 
terviews, and forums are only afew 
of the many ways in which Local 
Branches can stimulate thinking and 
also inform their membership on this 
all important question of taxation and 
school finance. 

If we expect to retain the gains 
achieved by our recent legislative pro- 
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gram and if we expect to make future 
gains, we must have an informed 
membership on the tax structure on 
the state and local levels and be pre- 
pared to assist in solving the tax prob- 
lems. 


Let’s Look Ahead 


During the past two years the Pro- 
fessional Planning Committee has 
been working on a series of discussion 
pamphlets. These ten brochures, now 
in printed form, are entitled “Let’s 
Look Ahead in Pennsylvania.” They 
include each phase of educational en- 
deavor from the nursery school through 
college and on to a broad program of 
adult education. The materials con- 
tained in the pamphlets are developed 
in terms of the learner rather than the 
traditional grade level and are focused 
on children, youth, and adults with 
personalized terms and titles. While 
the pamphlets were written primarily 





for the lay public, the language is 
geared for lay and professional read- 
ers alike and will be distributed to lay 
and professional groups as well. 

This contribution of a state com- 
mittee might well be used by the Local 
Branch in planning programs. Speak- 
ers’ bureaus in Local Branches will 
find the pamphlets valuable in develop- 
ing special talks for lay groups; study 
groups might use them as a basis for 
discussion; radio programs could be 
centered around them. 

In addition the Local Branch could 
help assume the responsibility to make 
these pamphlets available to other 
organizations in the community and 
to suggest to these groups possible 
ways of using them. 

The tax study and the new pam- 
phlets are but two of the many and 
varied activities of our State Associa- 
tion. The Local Branch has a definite 
place in these State-wide programs. 
We, as members of a Local Branch, 
are the PSEA and we must continue to 
move ahead and exert every influence 
to Promote, Strengthen, Evaluate, and 
Advance the work of the PSEA 
through energized programs by the 
Local Branch. 
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The School Savings Program 


R. A. JACOBSON 
U. S. Treasury Department 


I a world such as ours today, in 
which a boy or girl may spend each 
day more than their grandfathers were 
likely to see in several weeks, the 
ability to handle money wisely is very 
important. The man who knows how 
to use his money effectively and who 
feels that his economic future is 
reasonably secure, is more likely to be 
sane and well balanced. The goal for 
good citizenship is a strong America 
built upon the personal security of 
every man, woman, and child. 


Thrift 


The Treasury Department has been 
prompted to continue its program of 
promoting thrift through the purchase 
of U. S. Savings Stamps and Bonds. 
First of all, a survey made following 
the Victory Loan revealed that 82% of 
the Bond buying parents desired their 
children to be given the opportunity 
to save through the purchase of U. S. 
Savings Stamps at school; they wanted 
their children to be definitely im- 
pressed by the benefit of regular sav- 
ings so that it would be a lifetime 
habit. In addition, a group of the Na- 
tion’s leading educators presented a res- 
olution to the Secretary of the Treasury 
stressing (1) that a national peacetime 
School Savings Program be established 
on a permanent basis; (2) that a pro- 
gram of systematic saving and thrift 
education be made an integral part of 
each school curriculum. In response to 
these resolutions the Secretary issued 
the following statement: “The Treasury 
Department welcomes the opportunity 
of helping schools continue in peace- 
time the educational advantages of the 
Stamp and Bond Program.” 

The current peacetime School Sav- 
ings Program has been endorsed by 
the National Education Association, 
the American Bankers Association, the 
U. S. Office of Education, the National 
Catholic Welfare Association, state 
superintendents of education as well as 
county and district superintendents of 
the State of Pennsylvania. These 
groups and individuals believe that 
real educational values can come to 
children from a program based on 
personal savings and the knowledge of 
how to manage money after it has been 
saved. 


Francis B. Haas, State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, is continu- 
ing as Chairman of the Education 
Advisory Committee for the U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds Division of Pennsylvania. 
In a letter directed to school adminis- 
trators he stated: “Pennsylvania 
schools are to be congratulated for 
having maintained the School Savings 
Stamp Program during the change 
from a wartime to a peacetime econ- 
omy. Teachers have an opportunity to 
reveal to students that it is equally as 
patriotic in peacetime as in war to 
maintain an interest in government 
aid. I hope that every school adminis- 
trator, teacher, and student in this 
Commonwealth will cooperate in pro- 
moting the sale of U. S. Treasury 
Stamps and Bonds in this educational 
program.” 


Money Management 


As we evaluate the educational as- 
pects of a School Savings Program, 
we should bear in mind the fact that 
such a program should: 

(1) Provide a start in thrift habits 
early in life 

(2) Teach pupils how to save and 
why it is to their advantage to save 
regularly 

(3) Teach basic rules of money 
management and develop a_ better 
sense of values 

(4) Promote principles of individual 
initiative and independence personally 
gained and earned 

(5) Foster concept of citizen respon- 
sibility and participation in govern- 
ment. 


Teaching Aids 


We recommend the School Savings 
Program to your earnest attention. We 
invite you to make use of the teaching 
aids and classroom study units which 
are available without cost by address- 
ing the Director of Education, 803 
Stephen Girard Building, 21 S. 12th 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 

The theme of the School Savings 
Program is akin to .the overall Bond 
Program—it is the American family 
today and tomorrow. We are endeavor- 
ing to strike a confident and optimistic 
note in the midst of prevailing con- 
fusion. 
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IME was, and unfortunately still 
T is, in some instances, when a 
child’s education was thought to begin 
with the first grade at the approximate 
age of six years. But frontier thinkers 
in education have long realized that 
the span of growth from birth to that 
time is vital for all-around develop- 
ment of habits and traits that will en- 
dure throughout life. Indeed, the pat- 
tern of adult personality is formed in 
childhood and begins with the initial 
feeding experience and the first reac- 
tion to home and nursery surround- 


ings. 


Vital First Years 


The extreme view of the importance 
of the first years of life was taken by 
Alfred Adler, Austrian psychiatrist, 
who believed that a child had formed 
and shaped his behavior pattern at the 
end of the third year of his life. This 
may be exaggerated but it is a fact 
that the early period is of the highest 
importance, both physically and emo- 
tionally, because the framework is 
then laid. 

Each age has its strengths and weak- 
nesses. As Stevenson said, “It is good 
to have been young in our youth, and 
as the years go on to grow older, to 
travel deliberately owns one’s ages.” 
Because growth is weed and not in 
sudden spurts, there is always a con- 
nection between what has gone before 
and what is to follow. To recognize 
the stage of development at which a 
child has arrived is essential to suc- 
cessful guidance. 


Time to Ripen 


Rousseau believed that childhood 
should be given time to ripen instead 
of forcing intellectual growth. Gener- 
ally speaking, the young child’s ability 
and social adjustment can be judged 
more accurately from his age than 
from any other one factor. Then, too, 
the simple question “How old are 
you?” is of paramount interest to 
every youngster. With pre-first graders 
it is necessary to know the date of 
birth, as well as age in years, because 
a child who is “almost five” is far 
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PHYLLIS ORBEN EDWARDS 


State Teachers College 
Kutztown 


more mature than one who is just 
four. As Sully long ago stated, “Each 
child must do his own growing.” It 
also follows that each must do his own 
learning, and that mistakes will be 
made. The role of the adult is to help 
the child to avoid repetition of errors. 

To aid in the understanding of the 
formative years, the Professional 
Planning Committee of the PSEA 
recently released an attractive booklet 
entitled “The Young Child.” This ma- 
terial should be useful to study groups, 
teacher education classes. civic clubs, 
and in-service training programs. The 
philosophy of the brochure is based 
upon the beliefs that every boy or girl 
has the right 

To be well 

To be secure in his home 

To have planned educative experi- 
ences in home and school. 


Health 

Of primary importance in the hier- 
archy of values is the matter of health. 
Doctor Gesell, a specialist in child 
growth and development, says that 
one-third of all the deaths in the na- 
tion occur before the age of six years. 
Accidents, contagious disease, and 
malnutrition are more prevalent at 
this time. He adds that any physical 
defect grows worse more rapidly dur- 
ing the first five years of life than 
during any other period. Therefore 
these years are significant for the 
physical welfare and mental hygiene. 
Health, once considered a_ personal 
matter, is now believed to be of com- 
munity, state, and national concern. 

In close harmony with physical 
readiness is the matter of speech, be- 
cause children enter school with habits 
they have acquired at home. Aecurate 
speech has not been impressed though 
parents have been warned against 
teaching a child to read. Very young 
children should be encouraged in ac- 
curacy in the spoken word. Baby talk 
which is amusing in the three-year- 
old can be a hazard in later life. For 
most children there will never be a 
comparable period, when the speak- 
ing vocabulary develops with such 


rapidity as it does between the ages of 
three and six. Thus, it behooves parents 
and teachers to work with children 
for precision in producing speech 
sounds. Early training may prevent 
gross errors such as college students 
sometimes have to combat. 

Behavior problems common _ to 
early childhood are often over-em- 
phasized by parents who themselves 
need help on such maladjustments in 
their children as thumb sucking, nail 
biting, excessive crying, temper tan- 
trums, disobedience, and even running 
away. Sometimes these behaviors are 
the child’s attempts to compensate for 
a bad situation or to adjust to his en- 
vironment. These and other problems 
such as home discipline, sex educa- 
tion, and spiritual life of the child may 
profitably be studied by parents and 
teachers through shared reading ma- 
terial, home, and school visitations 
and conferences. 


The Home 


The love which is given a child and 
the love which exists among those in 
the home are the most potent influences. 
A child’s home and his family affect 
his character, his ability to apply his 
knowledge, and to adapt himself to 
his immediate world. 

The material equipment of the home 
is of little importance to the behavior 
of the child. A beautiful dwelling or a 
Quonset hut may be equally desirable 
if the household is a happy one. More 
information about a child’s character 
can often be gleaned by studying the 
home than in any other way, because 
there is a fairly close relationship be- 
tween family training and such traits 
as perseverance, truthfulness, and _in- 
dustry. 

In spite of kindergarten attendance 
the child spends more time per day 
and per week under parental care than 
under teacher supervision. One feature 
of out-of-school environment is_ the 
motion picture. Three per cent of 
movie audiences consist of children 
under seven years of age. Such at- 
tendance is a good topic for study- 
group discussion wherein the advan- 
tages of outdoor play are stressed and 
movie patronage is limited to week- 
ends. 


Nursery School and Kindergarten 


There is no better place in the edu- 
cational system to care for the needs 
of both the able and the slow-learning 
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MY KINDERGARTEN 


This is the World of the Child-of-Four: 
Every house has a crooked door; 
Every animal has a tail; 

Every seashore a wooden pail. 


This is the World of the Four-to-Five: 

Every object may come alive— 

Flowers can talk and the Three Bears 
chat, 

And a barber pole can tip its hat. 


Grownups put everything in its place— 
Why can’t an arm grow from a face? 
Charles has six legs if I wish it so, 

And no one but Me knows what I know! 


This is the Age of the Toothless-Space: 

Little hands struggle to tie a lace. 

Muscles grow tense when they catch 
a ball, 

Floors “rise up” when they tumble and 
fall! 


Let fun and fancy with real life mix! 
Thus we'll face bravely the Age-of-Six. 


—Martha Goldhammer 


Reprinted by permission from 
the Christian Science Monitor. 
65 ee 
child than in nursery schools and 
kindergarten. Both center around 
wholesome playlife and healthful rou- 
tine habits, self-help, and improved 
social behavior. 

Activities vary but usually include 
the following types of experiences: 

Morning inspection 
Free play 

Group discussion 
Work period 
Toileting 

Music 

Rest and quiet 
Games 

There is a gradual expansion in 
sequence and kind of  work-play 
schedule as the child takes on maturity. 
Maturation has been called “teacher 
who does half the work and asks no 
pay.” The kindergartner is often his 
own best teacher. 

Child study is an on-going process. 
Like housework, it is never quite 
finished. Nor can complete wisdom 
be obtained from the literature; how- 
ever valuable help is thereby secured. 
Someone has wisely said, “The first 
line of defense in a democracy, in 
peacetime and in wartime, is the wel- 
fare and education of all the children 
of all the people in their formative 
years.” 
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7 Teach Veterans 
(aud get patd for ct!) 


| TEACH VETERANS and get paid for 
Li This is truly ironic, for after 
three years of teaching at the Erie 
Veterans’ School, honesty demands 
the admission that I have learned a 
lot more from the Vets than they have 
learned from me. The knowledge of 
these men, gained in every country in 
the world, is an education in itself. 


Vicariously Assisted 


Through an eye witness, himself a 
prisoner in a German concentration 
camp, I was able to see the French 
army marching into a prison, their 
colors flying, drums beating, to emerge 
shortly from barracks in prison garb 
—they had refused to fight their fel- 
low Frenchmen and were interned. A 
Jewish boy, slated for extermination 
within two days, told me of the ar- 
rival of the Russian army in Germany. 


— — 






<> 
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A young girl studying for a career 
in nursing gave me the story of her 
father and mother and the exterminat- 
ing ovens at Dachau. She told me of 
her experience during the London 
blitz. A marine outlined for me the 
landings on the Pacific islands and the 
story of long months of jungle fight- 
ing. One lad was with the English 
forces pinned down on the beaches in 
the abortive attempt on Dieppe. 

The workings of German and French 
black markets have been explained to 
me by boys who were on the job. A 
marine who was hit in the fracas de- 
scribed for me the fight between the 
Chinese communists and our forces in 
Northern China. I have vicariously as- 
sisted at the attack on St. Lo, at 
Aachan; I have shared the bitter cold 
that froze the legs of one of our boys, 
lying in the snow, wounded in the 
Battle of the Bulge. 


Individual Instruction 

Scarcely a campaign, a country, a 
branch of the service has been denied 
my imagination as over three thousand 
veterans have gone through the 
Veterans’ School. The school policy 
of individual instruction has made for 
much more intimate relationships be- 
tween students and teachers. 

From all this experience has emerged 
two striking conclusions. First, that 
these American boys fighting a global 
war came home with hatred in their 
hearts for no one. They have a truly 
broad humanity. To them, the people 
of the world are the same under what- 
ever flag. I have heard no talk of 
superior and inferior peoples; no 
jingoistic boasting, or no scornful 
belittling of any race or people. I be- 
lieve the G.I. is truly a candidate for 
One World citizenship. 


Indebted to G.I. Joe 


The second conviction the work 
with veterans has brought me makes 
me wonder if I have not missed much 
during my years of teaching by being 
“teacher.” Every student can contrib- 
ute something to his teacher and 
class and the wise teacher is, more 
than anyone else in the class, the 
learner. I have gained a different 
philosophy of my work as a teacher. 
From now on, I am going to learn 
more from my students, and, happily, 
I expect to get better paid for it in 
increased knowledge and understand- 
ing. For this worth-while addition to 
my philosophy of teaching, I shall be 
forever indebted to our much dis- 
cussed young fellow American, G.I. 
Joe.--W. F. Coins 
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EDUCATIONAL 
INTERESTS 


Retirement Pointers 


So many of our members are un- 
certain about the necessary steps to be 
taken to transfer from the present to 
the new retirement program that I 
desire to submit the following sug- 
gestions for your guidance: 

1. The new program will become ef- 
fective July 1, 1950. Your rate of 
contribution for the 1949-50 year 
is the same as it was in previous 
years. 

2. Some time before the close of 
the 1949-50 school year, you 
will receive an “election form” 
which you will sign indicating 
your intention to remain in the 
present plan or to transfer to the 
new program. There has been no 
official announcement of the time 
and method of distribution of these 
“election forms.” As soon as we 
have definite information, it will 
be published in the JoURNAL and 
the Bulletin. Read them carefully 
for this and other announcements. 

3. If you change to the new program 
you will contribute at a new rate 
which will be based on your at- 
tained age at the time of transfer. 
Subtract the year of your birth 
from 1950 and this will be the age 
at which you will contribute. The 
September JOURNAL printed a 
table of these rates. 

4. If you were at one time a member 
of the system and discontinued 
teaching and withdrew your money 
and then returned to teaching you 
may regain credit for these former 
years of teaching in Pennsylvania 
by restoring to the fund the amount 
of money you withdrew. For the 
information on the exact amount 
you must repay and other details 
of the necessary procedures to re- 
gain credit for these former years 
of teaching, write to J. Y. Sham- 
bach, Secretary, Public School 
Employes’ Retirement System, 
Education Building, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

5. The determination of the State 
portion of your allowance will be 
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based only on those years of teach- 
ing in Pennsylvania. 

6. In most instances your records are 
correct. However, if there is any 
doubt about this please write the 
Secretary of the System promptly 
and get your record and account 
in good order before July 1, 1950, 
so there will not be any question 
after you transfer or when you re- 
tire. 

7. While it is the unanimous opinion 
of those who have studied the new 
program carefully that every mem- 
ber should transfer, the final de- 
cision is yours. If in doubt, con- 
sult some member of the Pennsyl- 


vania State Association Retire- 
ment Problems Committee for ad- 
vice. 


8. If you have never joined the retire- 
ment system, you may do so now 
upon payment to the retirement 
board the contributions that you 
would have made had you been a 
member. Details may be secured 


from J. Y. Shambach, Secretary. 


9. The final authority for the opera- 
tion and administration of the re- 
tirement plan is vested in the Re- 
tirement Board. Therefore, the 
final answer to any problems you 
have must be secured from them. 
We will do our best to keep you 
informed of the policies and pro- 
cedures as they are announced.— 
Davi H. Stewart, President, 
PSEA 


Edwardsville Honors 
Anna McGroarty 


The Teachers’ Association of Ed- 
wardsville Borough, Luzerne County, 
at its annual dinner in June honored 
one of its colleagues, Anna McGroarty, 
on the occasion of her retirement from 
the teaching profession after 52 years 
of service. Miss McGroarty was the 
recipient of a cash gift from the teach- 
ers and many fitting and worthy trib- 
utes. Members of the school board 
attended as special guests. 


New CARE Book Program 
Offers ‘‘Food for the Mind” 


To help provide the tools of educa- 
tion for students and _ professional 
people in war-depleted countries over- 
seas, CARE has added a Book Pro- 
gram to its food and textile package 
service. 

Under this “Food for the Mind” 
plan, Americans can send new scien- 
tific and technical books to war- 
wrecked libraries, universities, and 
technical schools in Europe and Asia. 
Approved by the U. S. State Depart- 
ment’s Advisory Committee on Volun- 
tary Aid and carried on in coopera- 
tion with UNESCO, the plan works 
this way: 

Educational institutions abroad are 
supplying lists of their book needs in 
specified fields to CARE and UNESCO 
representatives. With the donations of 
organizations and _ individuals here, 
non-profit CARE then fills those needs 
as closely as possible by purchasing 
the latest and best books published in 
English. 

All purchases are based on book 
lists compiled by a professional com- 
mittee headed by Luther Evans, Li- 
brarian of Congress. Deliveries are 
made to institutions only, not indi- 
viduals. Through special publishers’ 
discounts, all costs of purchase and 
delivery are covered at the book pub- 
lishers’ list prices. Countries served are 
Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, France, Greece, Italy, Japan, 
Korea, the Netherlands, Norway, Po- 
land, Great Britain, the three western 
zones of Germany and all Berlin. 

Book categories covered include 
medicine, dentistry, nursing, health 
and welfare, veterinary science, agri- 
cultural science, English language in- 
struction, biology, chemistry, engineer- 
ing, geology, mathematics, physics, 
physiology, psychology, — sociology, 
teacher training, library administra- 
tion, and statistics. 

Contributions in any amount can be 
sent to the CARE Book Program, 20 
Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y., or 
to any CARE office in the country. 
Donations under $10 are pooled in a 
general fund. Donors of $10 or more 
can specify the institution, country and 
category (but not the title) of book 
to be sent. They receive the usual 
CARE receipt signed by the recipient, 
so that they know where their book 
gift has gone. 
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Education Congress Features 


Five-Fold Program 


FIVE-FOLD program featured the 

1949 Education Congress in Har- 
risburg, September 29-30. The meet- 
ing, which was formally opened by 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, gave serious con- 
sideration to five major aspects of the 
public school system including (1) re- 
vision of the curriculum, (2) reorgan- 
ization of school districts, (3) qualifica- 
tions of teachers, (4) construction of 
school buildings, and (5) retirement. 


Address by Governor Duff 


Highlighting the two-day confer- 
ence was an address by Governor 
James H. Duff delivered before ap- 
proximately 500 guests at the annual 
Congress banquet. In presenting the 
Governor, Doctor Haas expressed ap- 
preciation to him for the outstanding 
achievements of his administration in 
forward-looking legislation and in- 
creased appropriations for the im- 
provement of education in the Com- 
monwealth. The Superintendent like- 
wise gave praise for the exceptional 
spirit of cooperation which has pre- 
vailed between educators and mem- 
bers of the General Assembly during 
the past two sessions of the Legislature. 
(The Governor’s speech appears in 
another section of this issue. ) 


Revision of the Curriculum 


Revision of the curriculum at the 
elementary, secondary, and college 
levels was discussed at the Congress. 
It was pointed out that the elementary 
curriculum should be made by teach- 
ers, first, through their individual ef- 
forts in the classroom; second, through 
small groups working together; and 
third, by a series of larger county- 
wide meetings. The efforts to revise 
the curriculum, according to Leversia 
L. Powers, chief, Elementary Educa- 
tion, should be deliberate and charac- 
terized by free discussion at every 
step. 

At the secondary level emphasis is 
being given to the promotion of better 
citizenship, said Frederick L. Pond, 
consultant, Curriculum Education. To 
achieve this end, the presentation of 
facts to the student is not enough. 
There must be participation with 
citizenship opportunities in every sub- 
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ject and the practice of democratic 
principles in the conduct and ad- 
ministration of the school program. 

The Department of Public Instruc- 
tion is developing a series of bulletins 
on curriculum revision. In addition to 
those in elementary and secondary 
education there are new bulletins in 
home economics, vocational agricul- 
ture, and commercial education. New 
developments in vocational trades and 
industrial arts are likewise to be pre- 
sented in new publications. 

A committee on curriculum and 
credentials, created by the board of 
Teachers College presidents, is at work 
on the re-evaluation of the higher edu- 
cational program in Pennsylvania. 
The work is going forward in three 
major directions; namely, in general 
education, professional education, and 
special field education. This program, 
like the others, is being conducted on 
a State-wide basis. 


Reorganization of School Districts 


It was reported to the Congress by 
Raymond W. Robinson, chief, Con- 
solidation and Transportation, that 
more joint boards and union districts 
have been effected during the past two 
years than during an equivalent period 
at any previous time. An excellent 
spirit of cooperation prevails through- 
out the State, and the common ques- 
tion regarding reorganization of school 
districts is no longer “Should we re- 
organize?” but rather “How can we 
get on with the job?” The common 
pattern developing is the joint board 
arrangement with increasingly larger 
numbers of districts uniting with the 
result that fully graded elementary 
schools and larger high schools with 
enriched programs, complete super- 
visory services, and economic trans- 
portation are developing at a rapid 
rate. 

Tioga County has noted definite im- 
provements which accompany con- 
solidation, said Walter G. Clark, 
superintendent. Here the number of 
small high schools has been reduced, 
elementary attendance areas enlarged, 
transportation rerouted, supervision 
of teaching provided, curriculums re- 
vised, better textbooks and teaching 
aids supplied, more frequent teachers’ 





» Horace A. HILDRETH, governor of 
Maine from 1945 to 1949, assumed 
his new position as president of Buck- 
nell University September 15 when he 
became the ninth president in Buck- 
nell’s 104-year history. Bucknell’s new 
head will begin his new career as a 
college administrator with a notable 
record not only in public service, but 
also in business, charitable, and civic 
organizations in his home state. In 
recognition of his distinguished con- 
tributions to public welfare, he has 
been awarded honorary degrees by 
Bowdoin College, his alma mater, and 
by the University of Maine. 

He was first elected to public office 
in 1940 when he was named to Maine’s 
House of Representatives. The follow- 
ing year he went to the Maine State 
Senate and in 1945 began the first of 
his two terms as governor. 
meetings arranged, special health and 
nursing services provided, building 
facilities improved, and playgrounds 
developed on a wider scale. In addi- 
tion, a friendly and cooperative spirit 
between rural and borough children 
and communities has been engendered. 

Another example of the benefits of 
reorganization presented at the Con- 
gress was that of Biglerville in Adams 
County by Leslie V. Stock, supervising 
principal. Through the efforts of a lay 
commission which studied local needs 
and made recommendations, a_ten- 
room addition to the high school has 
been furnished and another ten-room 
addition to the elementary school is 
contemplated. In this community it 
was discovered that wealth depends on 
natural resources and the native ability 
and enterprise of its people. Said a 
spokesman of Biglerville, “A child 
must have a fair chance to learn if 
democracy is to have a fair chance to 
live.” 
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Perry County, Ralph C. Swan, su- 
perintendent, provided the third ex- 
ample of the advantages of reorgani- 
zation. In recent years, this county has 
created three union and three joint 
districts. In each reorganization a 
larger community was brought to- 
gether under one administrative head. 
It was pointed out, after reviewing the 
procedures in creating these new dis- 
tricts; that the kind of schools we have 
will be determined not only by the de- 
sires of the citizens but by what they 
expect their children to have as an 
educational program. 


Qualifications of Teachers 


A panel of educational leaders, 
under the chairmanship of Marion R. 
Trabue of Pennsylvania State College, 
discussed the problem of providing 
adequate and qualified personnel for 
the schools. Many crucial problems 
were discovered during the meeting 
such as: What is meant by a qualified 
teacher? Who should be responsible 
for determining who is qualified? 
Should we raise the standard prepara- 
tion to five years? What is the status 
of supply and demand of teachers to- 
day? In what fields is the teacher 
shortage most acute? In what fields is 


there an over-supply of teachers? 
Should certification standards be 
broadened? What can our teachers’ 


colleges do about the shortage? Why 
is there a difference in prestige be- 
tween elementary and _ secondary 
teaching? Should quotas be allocated 
to our teachers’ colleges? 

It was found that the studies on 
teacher shortage arrive at different 
conclusions, some indicating that there 
are no real shortages; others that 
there are serious shortages in some 
fields such as elementary education, 
health and physical education (wom- 
en), industrial arts, trades and in- 
dustries, home economics, science, 
special education, library, French, and 
geography. 


Construction of School Buildings 


The status of the public school 
building authority program was pre- 
sented by its executive director, Rus- 
sell C. Bartman. He told the members 
of the Congress that the question of 
constitutionality of the authority pro- 
gram has been established by a court 
decision. He also stated that several 
laws enacted by the 1949 General As- 
sembly removed a number of other 
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» A. N. ADDLEMAN, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools in Allegheny 
County, has been named by _ the 
Executive Committee of the Western 
Convention District to the PSEA Ex- 
ecutive Council to complete the term 
of J. Willard Newton as president of 
the district and as a member of the 
Council. 

Doctor Addleman has taught in 
elementary schools, junior high school, 
and senior high school in western 
Pennsylvania. He holds a_ bachelor’s 
degree, a master of arts degree in 
history, and a doctor’s degree from 
the University of Pittsburgh. He has 
served the PSEA by being president of 
the section of supervising principals 
for two successive years. 
obstacles from the path of the pro- 
gram. The sum of $500,000 has been 
allocated to aid poorer districts in 
financing the rental of new buildings 
erected under the authority. 


Retirement 


The revisions in the School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement System resulting 
from new legislation in 1949 were dis- 
cussed by J. Y. Shambach, secretary of 
the Retirement Board. His presenta- 
tion was followed by a discussion from 
the floor led by J. Maurice Strattan, 
chairman of the Committee on Retire- 
ment Problems of the PSEA. A wide- 
spread and vital interest was manifest 
in the new retirement provisions as 
indicated by the lively discussion 
which was carried on at this session 
of the Congress. 


Other Educational Services 


Several other important parts of the 
public school program were considered 
at the Congress. One of these was the 
education of exceptional children, 


particularly the partially blind, the re- 
tarded or slow learners, the accelerated 
or bright children, and those with 
poor hearing. 

Another public school service pre- 
sented at the Congress was the public 
service institute which provides in- 
service training for firemen, police. 
men, employes of corrective institu- 
tions, minor judiciary officials, asses- 
sors, school bus drivers, school board 
secretaries, custodians, and govern- 
ment administrative officials. The in- 
stitute was described as “a school with- 
out a schoolhouse.” 

The importance of the extension rec- 
reation program in _ Pennsylvania 
was emphasized in terms of its con- 
tribution to character, citizenship, and 
social progress. Some 535 community 
recreation programs are now going on 
in Pennsylvania. In these activities 
conducted during the leisure hours of 
youth and adults, the participants have 
an opportunity to exercise intelligent 
individual self-control, self-direction. 
freedom of choice and action, and 
leadership, all of which are attributes 
of the good citizen. 

The audio-visual education _ pro- 
gram in Pennsylvania, it was pointed 
out at the Congress, is designed to 
solve teaching problems in the schools. 
While these aids cannot take the place 
of the teachers or the textbooks, they 
can make it possible to change a 
mediocre lesson into a more effective 
learning experience. There are in 
Pennsylvania 33 demonstration centers 
in audio-visual aids. Loan libraries 
have been established at the State 
Teachers Colleges which have avail- 
able a quarter million dollar’s worth 
of audio-visual equipment for use in 
the public schools. 

The Education Congress represents 
a true cross section of the educational 
and professional leadership in Pennsyl- 
vania. Present and participating in 
the meeting were staff members of 
the Department of Public Instruction, 
superintendents, and representatives of 
the higher education _ institutions, 


vocational education, State Council of 
Education, General Assembly, Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association, 
and others. 

The Congress in 1950 will meet on 
Wednesday and Thursday, September 
27 and 28. 
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in New Governor, 4th & Market... 4-4041 78 —-$2.50-$3.50  $ 3.50-$ 4.50 $ 6.00-$ 7.00 The Association shall not pay any 
Senate, 122 Market................... 5-7271 60 expenses presented by any department, 
nts Alva, 19 South 4th............. 5-7553 33 $1.25-$2.00 $ 2.25-$ 3.50 $ 3.75 committee, individual, or group of in- 
nal ey Riad Market... po = Layee pfs om $ 6.00 dividuals to advance or promote the 
syl- candidacy of any person for a PSEA 
in SUBURBAN HOTELS or NEA office without the official en- 
of Hotel Hershey OLN Be 4 han 590 200 _ $7.00-$8.00 $11.00-$15.00 $11.00-$15.00 dorsement of such candidate by the 
0 4 by , 
pe ; Seaman: de cee ex: 594 150 —-$3.00-$3.50 $ 5.50-$ 7.00 Executive Council of the PSEA or the 
0 Heckton Hall (US 22 & 322 House of Delegates of the PSEA, prior 
oe Ne ie even 8h 3-9954 45 — $1.50-$3.00 $ 3.00-$ 3.50 $ 4.50-§ 5.00 to the election of such officers. 
of Middlesex Inn, (US 11) Carlisle 9688 42 $3.00-$5.00 $ 4.00-$ 6.50 $ 6.50 Signed: Kermit M. STOVER 
nn- hi ails poo per hy 1272 30 $2.50-$3.50 $ 4.00-$ 5.00 $ 5.50 N. E. SHOEMAKER 
,x@OT; 
4: RD. 1 Sais BM Te 27 ~—- $2.50-$3.50  $ 3.50-$ 5.00 $ 4.50-$ 5.00 RaLpH C. Swan 
Allenberry, Boiling Springs J. FRaNK Faust 
of CME pepe crctast cncsacsasescecascets 819 25 $3.00-$5.00 $ 5.50-$ 8.00 $ 6.00-$ 8.00 Raymonp H. Kocu 
ber Beauford Inn (US 11) Sitas H. Orris 
: R. D. 2, Carlisle aes 494 18  $3.50-$4.00 $ 5.50 $ 6.00 <i maniiealt 
hb hike. ns easter 5-6366 12 — $3.00-$3.50 $ 4.00 $ 4.50 MarcareT M. Brant 
Old Fort Hunter (US 22-322) Georce W. SMITH 
, 4701 N. Front, Hbg............. . 4.9048 12 — $1.50-$3.50 $ 4.00-$ 5.00 $ 5.00 BerRTHA P. Boyp 
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Article VII. 


There shall be three standing com- 
mittees of this Association: a com- 
mittee on Resolutions, a committee on 
Legislation, and a committee on Teacher 
Welfare. The committee on Resolu- 
tions and the committee on Legisla- 
tion shall each consist of the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Association who 
shall be a member ex officio and eleven 
members of the Association elected by 
the House of Delegates with terms of 
two years each; five members to be 
elected in the odd numbered years and 
six in the even numbered years. The 
committee on Teacher Welfare shall 
consist of seven members of the As- 
sociation elected by the House of Dele- 
gates with terms of three years each, 
in accordance with the succession in 
effect at the time this provision is 
adopted. [The members of these com- 
mittees shall begin their terms of 
service immediately following the 
meeting at which they are elected and 
continue in office until their successors 
are duly elected.| The term of office of 
members of all elected and appointed 
committees including the Executive 
Council shall begin July 1 and they 
shall continue in office until their suc- 
cessors are elected or appointed. 

In case of emergency or by action 
of the Executive Council the President 
may appoint a special committee for 
a specific purpose. 


Committees 


Signed: Dorotoy M. MARsHELL 
CHARLES S. BIECHLER 
Mary N. KLINcENSMITH 
Betty FISHER 
HarRIET McKEE 
ALICE FLEMMING 
IRENE BLAKENEY 
MARGARET PIERCE 
E. MARJORIE HARVEY 
ELEANOR KNUTTILA 


Article VII. 

There shall be three standing com- 
mittees of this Association: a committee 
on Resolutions, a committee on Legis- 
lation, and a committee on Teacher 
Welfare. The committee on Resolu- 
tions and the committee on Legisla- 
tion shall each consist of the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Association who 
shall be a member ex officio and eleven 
members of the Association elected by 
the House of Delegates with terms of 
two years each; five members to be 
elected in the odd numbered years and 
six in the even numbered years. The 


Committees 
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committee on Teacher Welfare shall 
consist of seven members of the As- 
sociation elected by the House of De- 
legates with terms of three years each, 
in accordance with the succession in 
effect at the time this provision is 
adopted. [The members of these com- 
mittees shall begin their terms of 
service immediately following the 
meeting at which they are elected and 
continue in office until their successors 
are duly elected.| The years of service 
of the NEA Director and of all mem- 
bers of committees of this Association 
shall be limited in consecutive terms to 
no more than two (2). This limitation 
shall not apply to members of the Ex- 
ecutive Council. This amendment shall 
become effective July 1, 1950, or at 
the expiration of the terms of office of 
the incumbents of all present commit- 
tees of the Association and as of 
January 1, 1950, for such new com- 
mittees as may be formed. 

In case of emergency or by action 
of the Executive Council the Presi- 
dent may appoint a special committee 
for a specific purpose. 


Signed: Mitiarp L. GLE 
AMMON WILLIAMS 
LEsLIE D. SHRIVER 
TYYNE HANNINEN 
Ben ELKINs 
E. R. Van Kirk 
HELEN J. BARRON 
Emma DEAN Morris 
LoutisE O. CAMPBELL 
HELEN G. MALSEED 


Article IX. Election of President 


The President shall be elected on 
ballots prepared by the Executive 
Council, on the day previous to the 
last day of each annual meeting by the 
House of Delegates. 

[He shall enter upon his duties at 
the close of the meeting at which he 
is elected and shall serve for one year, 
or until his successor enters upon his 
duties. | 

The term of office of the President 
shall be for one year beginning July 1. 
The President shall serve as an ex 
officio member of the Executive 
Council and the Legislative Committee 
from the time of election until he as- 
sumes the office of President. 

In order that this amendment may 
become effective immediately upon 
adoption the term of office of the 
present incumbent shall be extended 
to July 1, 1950. 


Signed: ANTHONY F. AGNONE 
Lota BEELAR 
CuarLes R. HAwMAN 
Ray Y. Henry 
JOSEPH SIEGMAN 
JANE P. WALKER 
ARTHUR F. NICHOLSON 
MaARJORIE HEIMBERGER 
HERBERT P. LAUTERBACH 
TimotTHy E. BRENNAN 


Article XIX. Amendments 


This constitution may be altered or 
amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
House of Delegates, a majority voting. 
at any stated meeting, or special meet- 
ing called for that purpose; provided 
said alteration or amendment has been 
proposed in writing on a previous day 
of said meeting; and provided further 
that said alteration or amendment /ias 
been drafted in proper technical form 
by the Constitution Committee of the 
Executive Council of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, and with 
the endorsement of ten members of 
[the Pennsylvania State Education] 
that Association has been published in 
two issues of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, said alteration or 
amendment to be presented in writing 
to the Executive Secretary of the As- 
sociation, and by him published in said 
JOURNAL. 


Signed: Homer M. Lowry 
THEODORE M. OTT 
Gorpon J. DuRBIN 
JouNn I. BARNARD 
E. F. McGuire 
JoHN M. Ursan 
T. D. BoTTENHORN 
JAMEs R. BEATTY 
GeorcE D. RIsE 
M. Jay Lurt 
M. L. TaccaRt 
Mary M. NicHoLs 
Ropert Wayne CLARK 
C. O. WILLIAMS 
Mitton O. PEARCE 
Wituiam A. Doane 
Davin W. Harr 
RaLpH J. SHOCKEY 
Pau. E. FELTON 
Dorotuy E. Pickarp 
C. A. SHERMAN 
A. G. W. SCHLEGEL 
ELIzABETH B. MEEK 
KENNETH B. WATERBURY 
WALTER B. FELL 
A. F. Kemp 
L. H. WAcGENHORST 
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Convention District Reports 


Midwestern 


Well-attended and inspirational 
meetings of departments and sections 
characterized the annual convention of 
the Midwestern Convention District in 
New Castle on October 7. George A. 
McCormick, president, presided at the 
general session and business meeting. 


Officers 
Officers which had been elected at 


the House of Delegates of the organi- 
zation were introduced at the general 
meeting: President, Vernece Saeger, 
Sharon; vice president, Fern McCune, 
Ambridge; secretary-treasurer, C. Earl 
Shank, Aliquippa. 


Resolutions 


The resolutions, previously adopted 
by the House of Delegates: (1) urged 
the PSEA Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
to continue to study our rating system; 
(2) recommended that the PSEA 
Legislative Committee prepare legis- 
lation making the hiring of temporary 
professional employes or professional 
employes compulsory where vacancies 
exist; (3) urged legislation to correct 
the ills or inequities in the present tax 
system; (4) recommended legislation 
to correct the sabbatical leave law to 
provide for a guaranteed minimum for 
the teacher on leave, i.e., $1000 or 1% 
yearly salary; (5) recommended the 
payment of increments to teachers 
during the probationary period when 
their services merit such, and (6) 
urged a revision of election laws per- 
taining to election of school directors 
by providing that board members be 
elected on a non-partisan ballot. 


Southern 
The Honorable James H. Duff, 


Governor of the Commonwealth, was 
the featured speaker at the meeting of 
the Southern Convention District in 
Harrisburg on October 7. Attendance 
at the meeting crowded the facilities of 
Zembo Mosque. Sectional meetings in 
the William Penn High School were 
also well attended. 

Interest in teacher retirement was 
high during the sessions of the con- 
vention. George A. Huggins, actuary 
of the PSEA Committee on Retirement 
Problems, addressed the meeting and 
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answered questions of members 


throughout the convention. 


Officers 


Kermit M. Stover, Boiling Springs, 
continues as president of the district; 
Silas H. Orris, Boiling Springs, is sec- 
retary. 


Resolutions 


The resolutions as passed by the 
House of Delegates of the Southern 
District on October 1: (1) commended 
Doctor Stewart, members of the State 
Executive Council, the elective and ap- 
pointive committees of the PSEA for 
advancing the cause of better educa- 
tion for the children of Pennsylvania; 
(2) expressed gratitude to Governor 
Duff and members of the General As- 
sembly of Pennsylvania for far-reach- 
ing laws developed to increase the 
stature of public education in the State; 
(3) congratulated and thanked Miss 
Studebaker for her leadership as 
President of the NEA; (4) urged 
teachers in the district to support the 
NEA both by personal membership 
and service; (5) commended PTA’s 
and other civic-minded organizations 
for their support; (6) pledged sup- 
port to any taxation program passed 
by the Pennsylvania Legislature; (7) 
congratulated the leaders of the 
Future Teachers of America for ex- 
tending the project in the State; (8) 
commended the program of teacher 
standards and certification conferences 
on a State-wide scale and in conven- 
tion districts as a distinct contribu- 
tion to the analysis and solution of 
professional problems. 





| 
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Northeastern Convention 
District 


The Northeastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Robert E. Dawson, president, 
has scheduled its meeting for Novem- 
ber 18 and 19 in Kingston. 


A man may, if he knows not how to 
save as he gets, keep his nose all his 
life to the grindstone and die not 
worth a groat after all FRANKLIN 








THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
September 8, 1949 


TO THE PATRONS,  STU- 
DENTS AND TEACHERS OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS: 


Because its theme is “Making 
Democracy Work” American 
Education Week this year has 
special significance for all of us. 
Let us make its observance an 
opportunity for rededicating 
ourselves to the principle on 
which our Nation was founded 
—that all men are created equal. 

The inherent dignity of man 
can only be exemplified through 
equality of opportunity for all. 
In striving toward that objective 
we look to the American school 
as a standard bearer. Education 
must be a dynamic force in the 
building and development of a 
democracy. Our schools must 
provide the kind of training that 
will equip young people to make 
the most of their own capacities 
and find a place for themselves 
in our complex world. But that 
is not all. Our schools must also 
help to teach young people the 
principles of democracy and give 
them experience in its day-to- 
day practice. 

American Education Week 
should be a time for paying 
tribute to our loyal and devoted 
teachers with whom so much 
responsibility lies for the guid- 
ance of our youth. It should 
also be a time for examining our 
communities and searching our 
hearts to see if we are being fair 
to our school children and to 
our teachers in the tools we give 
them for the building of tomor- 
row’s citizens. 

Finally, American Education 
Week should be a time for 
broadening our vision to give 
thought to children of other 
lands with whom our children 
must live in increasingly closer 
relationship as modern com- 
munications lessen distances in 
time. And beyond that we should 
take a firm resolution that the 
spirit of Education Week shall 
continue with us and inspire us 
to make of our schools an instru- 
ment of progress keeping pace 
with the needs of each new 
generation. —Harry S. TRUMAN 
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ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVITIES 


“Let’s Look Ahead” 
Pamphlets Ready 
for Distribution 


The series of ten pamphlets pre- 
pared by the PSEA Committee on Pro- 
fessional Planning under the general 
title “Let’s Look Ahead in Pennsyl- 
vania,”’ are now available for distri- 
bution. The Committee on Professional 
Planning met on October 1 to outline 
some specific suggestions for getting 
these discussion pamphlets into the 
hands of teachers and laymen through- 
out the State. 


Recommendations 


The Committee members re-em- 
phasized the importance of channeling 
the pamphlets to lay organizations, as 
well as into professional groups. The 
Committee agreed, however, that 
PSEA members, particularly Local 
Branch groups, should be one of the 
principal outlets for the publications. 

A two-phase plan of distribution 
was developed by the Committee, (1) 
announcing the publications and ad- 
vertising their availability, (2) specific 
outlets for their use in discussion. 

ADVERTISING THE PAMPHLETS— 
Some of the suggestions for advertis- 
ing the pamphlets were: (a) announce- 
ment in the PSEA Journa for No- 
vember, (b) brief discussions of the 
pamphlets by members of the Com- 
mittee at the PSEA department meet- 
ings in December, (c) publicity fur- 
nished to newspapers through Local 
Branches, (d) mention of the pam- 
phlets by Mrs. Grace H. Clyde in her 
article in the November JOURNAL, (e) 
announcements over local radio sta- 
tions, (f) a display of the pamphlets 
during American Education Week, 
and (g) a reference to the distribution 
of the pamphlets in the annual report 
to the House of Delegates by Chair- 
man Chester B. Dissinger in December. 

OuTLETs FoR DistrIBuTION—Spe- 
cific channels suggested by the Com- 
mittee for the actual distribution of 
the pamphlets include the following: 
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(a) PSEA departments, sections, and 
round tables, (b) problems of democ- 
racy classes in high schools, (c) serv- 
ice clubs throughout the State, (d) 
parent-teacher associations, (e) county 
institutes of teachers, (f{) PSEA Local 
Branches, (g) State Teachers Colleges, 
(h) other colleges which prepare 
teachers, (i) supervisors and directors 
of curriculums, (j) superintendents, 
(k) supervising principals, (1) 
libraries, (m) PSEA State committees, 
(n) school directors associations. (0) 
members of the General Assembly, 
and (p) Citizens’ Committee for 
Education in Pennsylvania. 

A very important part of the dis- 
tribution plan is the supply of these 
pamphlets on request from the field 
after the pamphlets have been widely 
advertised. It was felt by the Com- 
mittee that those who asked for these 
materials will be most likely to make 
very good use of them. 

Following are the titles of indi- 
vidual pamphlets in the “Let’s Look 
Ahead in Pennsylvania” series: (1) 
The Young Child (Before Age 5). (2) 
Your Boy and Girl (Age 6-12), (3) 
The Early Teen-Ager (Age 13-15), 
(4) The Late Teen-Ager (Age 16-20), 
(5) The Town and Country Youth 
(Age 6-20), (6) The Out-of-School 
Youth and Adult, (7) The Child’s 
Health, (8) The College Youth, (9) 
The Education of the Teacher, and 
(10) Administration of Schools. 


Professional Ethics 


The Commission on Professional 
Ethics of the PSEA met in Harrisburg 
on September 17 with G. A. Eichler, 
chairman, Northampton, presiding. 

The Commission considered the 
preparation of articles on ethics for 
publication in the JOURNAL and re- 
actions which had been received to 
the new PSEA Code of Ethics which 
was adopted at the 1948 December 
convention. Consideration was also 
given to the report of the Commission 
to the House of Delegates of 1949.— 
Grace I. KAUFFMAN, Secretary 


Legal Tuterest 


HOFFMAN vs. SCRANTON SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 


(No. 67 Pa. D & C 301) 


In the Court of Common Pleas of 
Lackawanna County 


Opinion Filed April 8, 1949 


Facts: The defendant school dis- 
trict owned an athletic park. On No- 
vember 27, 1947, a football game took 
place in said park between two of the 
Scranton City High Schools. Admis- 
sion was charged and the public was 
invited to buy tickets and attend. In 
the park was a shed with a slanting 
roof upon which was a series of 
wooden planks laid to give the ap- 
pearance of seating accommodations 
and were so used upon the day above 
mentioned. The plaintiff, a spectator, 
finding no other accommodations, 
ascended the roof and seated himself 
on one of the planks which subse- 
quently collapsed. The plaintiff fell to 
the ground and received injuries. Suit 
was brought on the ground that the 
structure used for the seating was of 
insufficient strength and was unsafe 
for the use to which it was placed. 
Preliminary objections to the com- 
plaint were filed by the school dis- 
trict on the grounds that the school 
district was an agent of the Common- 
wealth and therefore not liable for the 
tortious acts of servants, agents, or 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During November 


1. Plan observance of American 
Education Week, November 
6-12, page 460, NEA Journal, 
September, 1949. 


2. Acquaint delegates with their 
responsibilities during annu- 
al PSEA Convention, Decem- 
ber 27, 28, and 29 in Harris- 
burg. 

3. Remind all teachers to vote 
on November 8. 


4. Plan meetings: 
a. Local Branch meeting 
b. Executive committee 
meeting 
c. Social or Thanksgiving 
party 
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employes, and that at the time of the | 


injury, the school district was engaged 
in the performance of governmental 
functions and entitled to avoid lia- 
bility for that reason. The preliminary 
objections were dismissed. 


QuesTION: May a school district be 
held liable for the negligent acts of its 
servants, agents, or employes during 
the conduct of a football game open 
to the public generally ? 


ANSWER: Yes. 


Discussion: It is generally held that 
school districts, when operating in a 
governmental capacity in the conduct 
of the school system, are exempt from 
tort liability; first, because the district 


is an agent of the State and is exempt | 


from liability because the sovereign is 
exempt; second, because the district 
formed for the limited and _ special 
purpose of providing education for 
citizens of the State is without corpo- 
rate or proprietary functions; third, 
because the doctrine of respondeat 
superior does not apply to school dis- 
tricts; and last, because in the conduct 
of their business, school districts ad- 
minister funds appropriated solely to 
the business of education and there- 
fore have no funds from which a tort 
liability could be satisfied. 

The Court held that a school dis- 
trict may exercise proprietary func- 
tions and be responsible for negligence 


in such cases. The Court, in conclud- | 
ing that a school district may exercise | 


a proprietary function, stated as fol- 
lows: “This decision does not ques- 
tion either the desirability or legality 
of such contests as the one which the 
public attended and at which plaintiff 
was hurt. What we do decide is that 
the promotion of such a contest for 
the enjoyment of spectators, on such a 
scale and for admission fees, is a 
corporate or proprietary activity and 
as such the district must assume the 
risks which accompany such activities 
and protect itself against such risks by 
sound methods of business manage- 
ment.” 





That which is striking and beauti- 


ful is not always good; but that which | 


is good is always beautiful—_NINON 
DE L’ ENCLOS 


Worry is interest paid on trouble 
before it becomes due.—DEAN INGE 
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@ Determine the readiness of a pupil to do first-grade work 


@ Guide teachers in adapting instruction to the level of the group 


Metropolitan 
Readiness Tests 





FORM 


R 


@ Provide an objective and reliable basis for grouping 








@ Indicate general mental maturity of the child 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON 5 NEW 
c. -€. RENre= A. F. ZERBE Baw. 


YORK 
SALER 











CHRISTMAS GHFTS Nae 
FOR YOUR PUPILS |° 


Inexpensive, Charming, Always Appreciated 


NAME PENCILS 








Set of 3 pencils with 
Pupil’s Name 15¢ 


or 


with ‘Holiday Greetings” from 
Miss (Your Name) 


In attractive NEW Christmas 
boxes 


14¢ PER SET 


10 Sets or more 


FEATURE OFFER 


Set of 5 Pencils 
with Leatherette Case 
Personalized 





18¢ Less 


10 Sele 33¢ PER SET 

















The many thousands of sets sold each year attest to the popularity of our pencils and the enthusiasm with 
which teachers and pupils receive them. An acceptable and useful gift for a small outlay of money. 


IMPORTANT ... We ask that orders be placed as soon as possible so as to insure distribution during 
the Christmas Party week. Kindly consider that during the holidays that post offices throughout the 
country are hard pressed with rush packages. Please order early and avoid the rush. 


SORRY: Orders received two weeks before Christmas cannot be guaranteed shipment in time for pre- 


Christmas distribution. 


Kindly print or type the names. Positively no C.O.D.’s accepted. This year we have 
new and better boxes. We strive to improve our sets and service. 


NATIONAL EMBOSSING COMPANY 


8 BOND ST.—DEPT. 3 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
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NEW 
BOOKS 


TeacHERS ARE Peropie. Virginia Church. 
96 pp. Wallace Hebberd, Santa Barbara, 
California. $1 

The experiences of teachers with children 
are well illustrated in this volume of lyrics. 

According to Millicent Taylor of the Chris- 

tian Science Monitor: “If you have ever 

taught, you will find your own teaching 
experience mirrored in these verses. As verses 
they may not be great poetry, but as re- 
captured teacher experience they are perfect 





CuHILpREN LEARN TO Reap. David H. Russell. 
416 pp. Ginn. $3.25 


In Part I of this book the teacher is given 
a better understanding of her task by a 
discussion of the sociological, historical, and 
psychological backgrounds of reading in- 
struction. Here, too, is emphasized the de- 
velopmental or vertical nature of growth in 
reading abilities. Part II presents an over- 
view of the whole program of reading in- 
struction and gives typical aims and activi- 
ties at various levels. Part III makes clear 


at home, at school, in public and at social 


affairs. Specific treatment is given voice and 
conversation, dates and dancing, table 
manners, and restaurant procedure. A 
multiple-choice quiz, “Rate Yourself,” at the 
end of each chapter encourages the stu- 
dent to apply to his personal situations the 
suggestions made in the chapter. Five film- 
strips are correlated with the text that 
illustrate practically all the principles of 
sucial behavior presented in the book. 


How You Loox anp Dress. Byrta Carson. 
410 pp. Illus. McGraw-Hill. $2.40 

Important phases of a course in clothing 
treated are grooming and care of clothes, 
design, color, selection of materials, sewing, 
cutting, fitting, and remodeling. Three con- 
struction problems are a skirt, a_ blouse, 
and a dress. Necessary instructions are given 
for other garments also. 


little gems, every one of them.” 
that reading, far 


FIGHTERS FOR FREEDOM. Illus. 


Beckley-Cardy. $1.30 

Sketches of the lives of ten outstanding 
Americans of the Revolutionary Period are 
presented by various authors. Desirable 
characteristics and deeds that made each 
famous are emphasized in these stories for 
grades four and five. From the sea raids of 
John Paul Jones through the courageous 
rescue of Washington’s portrait by Dolly 
Madison, the stories inspire an interest and 
admiration for our American forebears. 


186 pp. 


the junior college. 


specific material 
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CURRICULA 
FOR TEACHERS 


Leading to 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 
MASTER OF EDUCATION ¢ DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


In the Teachers College of Temple University there 
are two distinct groups of curricula: One leading to 
the undergraduate degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education, and to the Pennsylvania College Provi- 
sional Certificate; the other to the graduate degrees 
of Master and Doctor of Education—and to Penn- 
sylvania Certification of Administrative and Super- 
visory Officers. To Teachers in service and Teachers 
in prospect, opportunity for the greatest advance- 
ment is offered those with the necessary scholastic 
credentials, plus the ambition and aptitude to teach. 


DPD © KEKE 


NOTE: For the convenience of those unable to attend regular day 
classes, courses accepted toward the undergraduate and graduate de. 
grees are offered in the Late Afternoon, Evening and Saturday Morning. 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Write the Registrar © Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue, Phila. 22 
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from being 
process, is a complex of various abilities 
which grow, not by hard-and-fast levels, but 
continuously from infancy at least through 


Manners Mape Easy. Mary Beery. 336 pp. 
Illus. McGraw-Hill. $2.40 
This book gives teen-age boys and girls 
information on etiquette, social usage and 
conduct, and poise development. It presents 
on grooming, 
health, clothes, speech, and correct behavior 





SomeTHING OLp, SometHiNG New. Dorothy 
Canfield. 196 pp. Illus. Scott. $2.50 

In this book, Dorothy Canfield, master 
story-teller, retails for children of today 
favorite family stories of real people told 
to her when she was growing up. “History,” 
she writes, “is not all in the textbooks; a 
lot of it is in family stories—old and new. 
True stories about real people today and of 
long ago give the raw material from which 
we can, if we think it over, draw more 
understanding of other people and of our- 
selves.” 


a simple 


posture, 





Classroom Teacher Luncheon 


Classroom teachers in attendance at the PSEA conven- 
tion will hold a luncheon in the Ballroom of the Penn- 
Harris Hotel at 12 m, December 27. Speakers will be Karl 
H. Berns of the NEA and Philip Wardner, president, De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers of the NEA, Garden City, 
N. Y. Reservations for the luncheon should be made with 
Lucy A. Valero, 310 West Nittany Ave., State College. 


Teen Talks at Waverly 


For the past three years the Waverly Junior-Senior High 
School has been enroled in a character education course 
sponsored by the State Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. The name of the course last year was “Teen Talk.” It 
consisted of seven different topics or chapters. Pupils met 
once a week seven times for 45 minutes and discussed 
these vital topics. 

The school won a first-place award in 1948 and a second- 
place award in 1946 in competition with 38 schools in nine 
counties of northeastern Pennsylvania. According to L. H. 
Snader, supervising principal, success was due, to a very 
large extent, to the splendid support of adults of the com- 
munity who served as discussion leaders. These community 
leaders gave their undivided time and talent to make the 
courses really worth while. 

In the course the pupils did most of the talking, wisely 
directed, but voluntary and forthright. Discussion of the 
problems of living together, of respecting the points of view 
of others, and of living the unselfish life of a good citizen 
was “democracy in action.” The Waverly school will con- 
tinue to emphasize this phase of character education. 
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Tue Macic City and Other Poems of Places, 
People and Things. Fredrika Shumway 
Smith. 190 pp. Illus. Christopher Pub- 
lishing House. $2.50 

\ collection of Mrs. Smith’s poems for 
children which combines selected poems from 
her first two books and many new ones. The 
title poem pictures the awe and delight of 

a child’s visit to Rockefeller Center in New 

York. The poems cover a wide range of 

subjects which capture youthful interest. 

The book is illustrated with black line 

drawings. 


THe CHALLENGE OF ScHooL Boarp Mem- 
BERSHIP. D. R. Davies and Fred W. 
Hosler, formerly Superintendent of 
Schools, Allentown. Chartwell House, 
Inc., 280 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
Noe¥. 

The authors recognize that school board mem- 
bership in the United States offers a critical 
responsibility and a challenging opportunity 
to our adult citizens. They discuss the im- 
portance and nature of the job of being a 
good school board member. Phases of the 
responsibilities discussed include what good 
schools look like, keep in touch with 
the community, keep in touch with the 
school program, good buildings, the right 
amount of money and how to get it, use the 
experience of your superintendent, and a 
good school staff. 


Books Received 


Barnes & Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., New 
York: 3, N: Fez 

A Dictionary oF Economics. H. S. Sloan 

and A. J. Zurcher. $1.50. AN OUTLINE 

or Anatytic Geometry. C. O. Oakley. 

$1.25. AN OUTLINE OF MONEY AND 

BANKING. Herbert Spero. $1.25. PHysics 

WitHout Matnematics. C. E. Bennett. 

$1.25. Reapincs In Economics. K. W. 

and L. L. Kapp. $1.50. College Outline 





& Series 


Ginn & Co., Statler Building, Boston 17, 
VMass.: 

Growinc Bic AND Stronc. $1.28. SAFETY 
Every Day. $1.32. Spick AND SPAN. 
$1.16. TeEAcHEers’ Gute. $0.68. J. M. 
Andress, I. H. Goldberger, M. P. Dolch, 
and G. T. Hallock. Revised. Safe and 
Healthy Living Series 

Wines to ApventureE. D. H. Russell, 
Doris Gates, and Mabel Snedaker. $1.84 

D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass.: 

Foops, Their Nutritive, Economic, and 
Social Values. Second Edition. Florence 
L. Harris and Ruth A. Henderson. $3 

Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y.: 

Letrers To My Son. D. D. Runes. $2.75 

A PuitosopHy oF Lire. R. N. Bender. 
$3.75 

ScIENTIFIC AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Papers. Max Planck. $3.75 

William R. Scott, Inc., 513 Sixth Ave., 


and Other 





New York 11, N. Y.: 
Ir Looxs Like Tuis. 

Book. Irma E. Webber 
Two Littte Trains. Margaret Wise Brown 
THe Very LittLe Doc. Grace Skaar 


A Point-of-View 
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Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.: 

Pupit’s GuipesooK ror BuiILpING Our 
Wortp. C. B. Moore and Loretta E. 
Klee. $0.64. Pupin’s GUIDEBOOK FOR 
Burtpinc Our America. F. B. Painter 
and M. E. Friot. $0.56 

Webster Publishing Co., 1808 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis 3, Missouri: 
Goinc Up 1n Reapinc. C. R. Stone. $0.44 
Let’s See. C. R. Stone 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson 
5, New York: 

Lancuace For Datty Use. Grade 7. 

Mary C. Foley, Katherine Connell, and 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


EarLty ScHoot Leavers. Harold J. Dillon, 
Executive Director, Pennsylvania Pub- 
lic Education and Child Labor Associa- 
tion. 94 pp. National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. $1.25 

Out of the 1,700,000 students who en- 
tered high school in the ninth grade this 
year, only about one-half will remain to 
graduate four years from now, according 
to a study published by the National Child 

Labor Committee. The communities in- 

cluded in the study were Cleveland and 





















































W. Leslie Garnett. $1.84 Cincinnati, Ohio; Indianapolis, Indiana; 
5 » 

The Teacher's Choice 

WASHINGTON NATIONAL’S 
Year after year, hundreds of teachers organ- 
izations throughout the nation select the 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY to underwrite their Accident and 
Sickness Plans of Salary Protection, because 
it offers: 

EXPERIENCE—over 27 years in writing Special 

x Teachers’ Group policies. 

x STABILITY—that of an Old Line Legal Reserve 
Stock Company with almost 100 
million dollars of assets. 

x SERVICE—rendered by specially trained Home 
Office representatives and many 
local agents. 

For free details, write 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
CHICAGO 
Executive Offices, Evanston, Ill. 

PENNSYLVANIA GROUP OFFICES— 
413 Investment Bldg. 602 Perry Bldg. 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Lansing and Jackson County, Michigan. 
These communities were selected because 
they contained representative cross sections 
of the population and the schools offered the 
full cooperation needed in conducting such 
a study. The findings are based on three 
sources of information: (1) all available 
facts from the school records of the young 
people studied; (2) a personal interview 
with each one to obtain, so far as possible, 
the real reasons which motivated him to 
leave school, his evaluation of his school 
experience, and his subsequent work history; 
and (3) appraisal of his characteristics by 
two or three teachers who knew him be- 
fore he left school. 


crucial ! STEP 


Johany Learns Ld 


Health (from page 94) 


also maintains 90 clinics for diagnosis 
of tuberculosis and 34 pneumothorax 
centers where tuberculous patients in 
need of this type of treatment may re- 
ceive it. It also conducts mass chest 
X-ray surveys. 


Bureau of Laboratories 


Perhaps our reader tuned in re- 
cently to Station WHGB over which 
he heard described the work of a 
serology laboratory of the Department 


“Se 
chools do more than teach t facts” 








Pp m cember 6, 1948 
Al peared in Tir e Magazine Dece' oper 


MR. and MRS. PUBLIC 
need educating 
about education... 








To solve the world problems now facing us all, the men and women of tomor- 
row—the school children of today—will need « high degree of wisdom, 
vrason and strength of purpose Our school teachers know this They have 
accepted the responsibility 1t places upon them—but they nred and deserve 
your help. 

You can help them most effectively by taking an active interest in the 
efforts of your local school board and civic educational groups —supporting 


they Weer ons ty tettng portte now tacts tn teoping wit thn lomes tngrored 
developments in classroom encircament. There lo ne more constructive 
course you coeld tehe in presrat-day afairs. 

















To appear in Time Magazine December 5, 1949 
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Appea i 
red in Time Magazine March 28 1949 


That is why American Seating Company 
is running these full-page messages in 
Time Magazine, as part of a continuing 
campaign for better schools. They point 
out that investments in education are 
investments in the future of our nation. 

That this campaign is winning public 
recognition is becoming more and more 
evident. If it serves, even to a small 
degree, to ease the way for educators 
and educational institutions to do their 
work still better, it will have justified our 
efforts. 

American Seating Company is close to 
educational problems and their relation to 
progress—with a familiarity resulting from 
more than 60 years of developing and man- 
ufacturing school furniture. 

Typical of other TIME school ads, including one 

of June 6, 1949 

FREE! Write for new 48-page 
illustrated booklet, ‘“The Co- 
ordinated Classroom” by Darell 
Boyd Harmon. Also ‘Progress 
Toward Improved Classroom 
Environment.” 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
/, e Se ti) lo / 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 





Manufacturers of 
School, Auditorium, Church, Theatre, Transportation, 
Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 





in Philadelphia. If so, he heard the 
story of only one of the many places 
in the State where the Department of 
Health carries on phases of its wide 
Branch laboratories 


program. are 
working in several other cities of our 
State. These laboratories function 


primarily for the assistance of physi- 
cians throughout the State by con- 
firming clinical diagnoses after appro- 
priate laboratory tests. 


Advisory Health Board 


In its administration of health laws 
and regulations the Department acts 
directly in all second-class townships— 
the rural areas representing some 
4,000,000 people—and __ indirectly 
through the local boards of health in 
cities, boroughs, and first-class town- 
ships. These boards must enforce as a 
minimum the legislative health laws 
and regulations of the State Advisory 
Héalth Board, but may in certain 
cases make the regulations more rigid 
through local ordinance. 

Twenty-one counties, arranged as 
districts, consisting of one, two, or 
three counties, are served by Full-Time 
District Medical Officers and 45 coun- 
ties are administered by part-time 
County Medical Directors. The State 
Medical Director carries out the re- 
sponsibilities of the Health Depart- 
ment within his county or district 
under the guidance of the Central 
Office of the Department. 

The State Board of Undertakers is 


| a Departmental Administrative Board 
_ under the Department of Health. 


| Department carries on. 


It wouldn’t be possible to give a 
picture of all of the work which the 
Those in- 


| terested will find Dr. Vaux, secretary 


| of health, his 


Edna M. 


secretary, 


_ Mowery, and Joseph M. Thompson, 


publicity man for the Department, 
ready sources of information. 

Since its creation in 1905, the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Health has 
continually expanded the scope of its 
activities to meet new public health 
needs. Its work will continue to expand 
and to change as health conditions 
brought about by our modern society 
make it necessary. 


— 
Re. 
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NOTES AND 


NEWS 


Mary Baker, teacher in the Mones- 
sen schools, retired this year after 
serving 43 years in the classroom. All 
of Miss Baker’s years of service were 
given in the elementary grades of the 
[owa school in Monessen. 


MIKE SHIMKO has been named act- 
ing principal of the Larksville schools. 
An item in the September issue taken 
from the public press said that he was 
supervising principal. Information re- 
ceived since that time states that his 
position is acting principal, not 
supervising principal. 


DeLLa C. LYKENS, who retired as 
a public school teacher in July, was 
honored at a testimonial dinner on 
October 12 by the faculty, directors, 
and wives of the Martinsburg Borough 
public schools. The dinner was held at 
the Eldon Inn in Roaring Spring. 
Miss Lykens gave 44% years of serv- 
ice to the public schools of Pennsyl- 
vania, the last 24 of which were in 
the primary grades in Martinsburg. 


Joun A. HoLiincer, former direc- 
tor of the department of audio-visual 
education in the Pittsburgh public 
schools, has joined the staff of the 
Pennsylvania College for Women film 
service as assistant director for the 
year 1949-50. Doctor Hollinger will 
devote considerable time to visiting 
schools, counseling with administra- 
tors and teachers, and fostering better 
film utilization. 


JessE S. HEIcEs retired in Septem- 
ber after 55 years of service in the 
field of education. He served seven 
years in public school work, 33 in 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg, 
as teacher and dean of instruction, and 
fifteen in the educational department 
of Ursinus College. Upon retirement 
he was named professor of education 
emeritus at Ursinus College. 


Mary B. McEtwatn, former acting 
dean, Wilson College, has been ap- 
pointed acting president to serve dur- 
ing the leave of absence to be granted 
to Paul Swain Havens, February 15, 
1950, to September, 1950. 
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Hayes K. McCLecxanp of the guid- 
ance department of Reading High 
School has accepted the position of 


adviser to fraternities and organiza- 
tions at the University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida. Mr. McClelland 
will be the counselor to the 24 national 
fraternities and student organizations 
at the university. Succeeding him at 
Reading Senior High School is RoBERT 
SNYDER. 


EarL W. SEIBERT, former teacher, 
psychologist, and guidance director in 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


; 


Stl, 





Young Music Students Play Own Compositions 


mm These children are in beginner’s 
class of the preparatory department, 
School of Music, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. They are practicing their 
piano lesson on a paper keyboard. 


But unlike most piano students, these 
boys and girls will play their own 
compositions. For instead of being 
drilled in finger exercises that are only 
notes, they are given folk songs and 
simple melodies from the first. 


As the children learn to play these 
songs, they are taught the principles 
of ear training, rhythm, rote playing, 
We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 





notation, transposition and control of 
the arm, hand, fingers. Along with this, 
they learn scale and chord building 
and the elements of harmony. 


The ages of the students range from 
six to sixteen. Both piano and strings 
are taught. Special talents are not re- 
quired—merely special knowledge by 
teachers as to how to develop that 
latent musical ability that nearly all 
people have (a subject intensively 
studied by educators in recent years). 


THE ABOVE INFORMATION comes to you trom 


the Northwestern University School of Music. 
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Hershey High School, and more 
recently head of the psychology depart- 
ment of Juniata College, is now on the 
staff of the State Teachers College, 
Mansfield. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS will 
again be trained at Bucknell University 
this school year. Bucknell decided to 
resume its training of elementary 
school teachers in order to help meet 
the critical shortage of teachers in this 
field. A new four-year curriculum de- 


je 
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THE NATION'S 
BASIC READERS 


e Child Experience Stories 
e Integrated Textfilms 
@ The Practical Rebus 
@ The Triple Teaching Plan 


@ Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 

® Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 


Write for Information Today 
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signed to prepare students for this 
teaching has been adopted by the 
Bucknell faculty and approved by the 
Council of Education. It will supple- 
ment the present program for teacher 
training at Bucknell under the direc- 
tion of Frank G. Davis, head of the 


department of education. 


YorK dedicated the Jacob L. Devers 
elementary school on September 25 
with appropriate ceremonies. Named 
for General Jacob Loucks Devers, the 
school consists of eighteen classrooms, 
a kindergarten, office, teachers’ room, 


health room, and other necessary 
services for between 600 and 700 | 
pupils. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECH- 


NOLOGY has received a grant totaling | 
$45,000 for additional support for its | 


social relations program. The gift was 
given by the Falk Foundation which 
was the first group to provide financial 


support for Carnegie’s non-technical | 


curriculum when 


it established the | 


Falk Professorship of Social Rela- | 


tions in 1937. 
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THE LexHicH-NORTHAMPTON  As- 
SOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLIsH 
presented a radio program over Sta- 
tion WGPA on September 20. The 
panel discussion, “English on _ the 
Radio,” was carried through by Joseph 
Barrett, Allentown, moderator; Edith 
Boyd, Bethlehem; Marjorie Carpenter, 
Allentown; M. L. Howe, Easton; 
Evelyn Naylor, Slatington; and Theo- 
dore Brown, Fountain Hill, announcer. 
The association is an affiliate of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 


lish. 





A grand gift 
for...or from... 
a teacher 


TEACHERS 
ARE 
PEOPLE 


by Virginia Church 


A new, revised edition. 


“... the little world of the 
schoolroom has never been 
quite so vividly, variously and 
briefly expressed as in these 
measured lines of Virginia 
Church.”—Rupert Hughes 


Only $1 at your bookstore or 
from the publisher, postpaid 


WALLACE HEBBERD, Publisher 
Santa Barbara California 











EARN EXTRA MONEY!!! 


Elementary Teachers. . . . Can you write 
units, plan supplementary classroom 
aids, think of new and interesting ways 
to present school subjects. If so, please 
write and if possible, send samples of 
your work. FREE LANCE WORK avail- 
able which you can do evenings and 
weekends. Write Miss H. Tracey. 


THE GRADE TEACHER Darien, Conn. 
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This issue of PSJ contains advertisers’ 
coupons that are ready to go to work for 
you the minute you drop them in the mail. 
The material you receive may suggest a 
lively stunt or program—or the key to the 
puzzle of some teaching problem. A few 
pertinent offerings are listed in this column, 
but you will find other excellent material by 
looking through the advertisements in every 
Issue. 


16. Time telling is a Teaching Unit on the 
development of the watch. It is as 
fascinating to the teacher as to any 
youngster from the sixth grade up. 
Gives the story of Time with philosoph- 
ical, sociological, scientific, and historic 
points of view. Shows pictorially the 
mechanics of a watch and how it works. 
Lends itself to a wide variety of as- 
signments. Unit includes Teachers’ 
Manual, Wall Chart, and _ student 
folders. (Hamilton Watch Company) 


17. “Patchwork Girl” Posture Poster in 
colors and a Set of 6 Posture Posters 
“These Sitting Americans” in black and 
white. Designed for use in the classroom 
to assist teachers in maintaining help- 
ful posture. (American Seating Com- 
pany) 

18. Black Magic. A 6-page comics unit 
containing 33 pictures in which a boy 
who has to write a school composition 
on the “Romance of Coal Mining” ac- 
companies his father down to a modern 
mechanized coal mine to learn some- 
thing of the romance of modern coal 
production. (Bituminous Coal Institute) 


19. Teachers Guidebook—nutrition educa- 
tion source book for teachers. Emphasis 
on the elementary grade _ teachers. 


(General Mills) 


20. The USA—Its Land, Its People, Its 
Industries. A 98-page reprint of a new 
article on the United States appearing 
in the current edition of Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia. Beautifully illus- 
trated in both black and white, in full 
colors, and kodachrome. One copy to a 
teacher. 





USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items 
checked in the quantities indicated. 3c is 
enclosed for each item checked. 
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CHAMBERSBURG ScHOOL DIsTRICT 
re-dedicated its Thaddeus Stevens 
school on September 9. The building 
was erected in 1914 but during the 
current year the Board of School Di- 
rectors provided improved facilities in 
the school at a cost of $101,919.58 for 
new construction and furnishings, and 
$1,507 for painting, equipment, and 
repairs of the old building. 


Necrology 


MARGUERITE ELDER, past president of 
the Pittsburgh Teachers Association 
and a member of the State Teachers 
Retirement Board for 16 years, May 
21. Miss Elder retired from teach- 
ing in the Pittsburgh schools in 


1937 


Mrs. FiLora Grasty CARMICHAEL, 
third-grade teacher in Park ele- 
mentary school, Abington Town- 
ship, June 14 


Mary BipweELt Breep, former direc- 
tor of Margaret Morrison College at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
September 15 


ANDREW JACKSON, supervising prin- 
cipal of Bristol Township, Bucks 
County, March 13 


Mrs. JenNiE M. BisHop, formerly 
principal of Mathias Sheeleigh 
School, Ambler, for more than 20 
years, May 23 


A. Lincotn ANSON, teacher in the 
Montgomery County schools for 48 
years before his retirement in 1932, 
May 24 


Mrs. NELLIE C. FREI, first-grade 
teacher in the Philadelphia public 
schools for 30 years before her re- 
tirement in 1936, August 10 


Luu L. PEIFFER, teacher in the Corn- 
wells Building, Bensalem Township 
schools, Cornwells Heights, August 
9 


H. KATHERINE EICHE, teacher in the 
Reading schools for 43 years be- 
fore her retirement in 1934, Septem- 


ber 14 


Water B. KENNEDY, principal of 
Olyphant Senior High School for 
39 years, September 6 


Patrick Conmy, teacher at Olyphant 
Senior High School for 35 years, 
September 8 








PAY DAY 


..-Never Missed! 


Teachers can’t all be “100 Per- 
centers” ... all won’t be able to 
teach classes every day through- 
out the school year. These missed 
days mean missed pay—and 
often doctor, medicine or hos- 
pital bills besides. 


How about you?—Can you af- 
ford missed pay? If you can’t— 
then for only a few pennies per 
day you can protect your in- 
come. How? A TPU Certificate! 
Whether it’s sickness, accident 
or quarantine, T.P.U. pays its 
members liberally for the time 
they lose at school. 


There are many TPU Certifi- 
cates—a type to fit the need of 
every teacher. If you want to 
NEVER MISS PAY DAY, mail 
the coupon below and we’ll tell 
you all about the benefits of 
TPU Protection. 


Send this coupon today! 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 North Prince St., 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

Please send me the complete 


story about TPU Income Pro- 
tection. 
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Hershey High School, and more 
recently head of the psychology depart- 
ment of Juniata College, is now on the 
staff of the State Teachers College, 
Mansfield. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS will 
again be trained at Bucknell University 
this school year. Bucknell decided to 
resume its training of elementary 
school teachers in order to help meet 
the critical shortage of teachers in this 
field. A new four-year curriculum de- 
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e Child Experience Stories 
e Integrated Textfilms 
@ The Practical Rebus 
@ The Triple Teaching Plan 


@ Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 


® Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 
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signed to prepare students for this 
teaching has been adopted by the 
Bucknell faculty and approved by the 
Council of Education. It will supple- 
ment the present program for teacher 
training at Bucknell under the direc- 
tion of Frank G. Davis, head of the 


department of education. 


YorK dedicated the Jacob L. Devers 
elementary school on September 25 
with appropriate ceremonies. Named 
for General Jacob Loucks Devers, the 
school consists of eighteen classrooms, 
a kindergarten, office, teachers’ room, 
health room, and_ other 
services for between 600 and 700 


pupils. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY has received a grant totaling 
$45,000 for additional support for its 
social relations program. The gift was 
given by the Falk Foundation which 
was the first group to provide financial 
support for Carnegie’s non-technical 
curriculum when it established the 
Falk Professorship of Social Rela- 
tions in 1937. 
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THE LeEHIGH-NORTHAMPTON As. 
SOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
presented a radio program over Sta- 
tion WGPA on September 20. The 
panel discussion, “English on the 
Radio,” was carried through by Joseph 
Barrett, Allentown, moderator; Edith 
Boyd, Bethlehem; Marjorie Carpenter, 
Allentown; M. L. Howe, Easton; 
Evelyn Naylor, Slatington; and Theo- 
dore Brown, Fountain Hill, announcer. 
The association is an affiliate of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 


lish. 





A grand gift 
for...or from... 
a teacher 


TEACHERS 
ARE 
PEOPLE 


by Virginia Church 


A new, revised edition. 


“.. the little world of the 
schoolroom has never been 
quite so vividly, variously and 
briefly expressed as in these 
measured lines of Virginia 
Church.”—Rupert Hughes 


Only $1 at your bookstore or 
from the publisher, postpaid 


WALLACE HEBBERD, Publisher 
Santa Barbara California 











EARN EXTRA MONEY!!! 


Elementary Teachers. . . . Can you write 
units, plan supplementary classroom 
aids, think of new and interesting ways 
to present school subjects. If so, please 
write and if possible, send samples of 
your work. FREE LANCE WORK avail- 
able which you can do evenings and 
weekends. Write Miss H. Tracey. 


THE GRADE TEACHER Darien, Conn. 
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This issue of PSJ contains advertisers’ 
coupons that are ready to go to work for 
you the minute you drop them in the mail. 
The material you receive may suggest a 
lively stunt or program—or the key to the 
puzzle of some teaching problem. A few 
pertinent offerings are listed in this column, 
but you will find other excellent material by 
looking through the advertisements in every 
issue. 


16. Time telling is a Teaching Unit on the 
development of the watch. It is as 
fascinating to the teacher as to any 
youngster from the sixth grade up. 
Gives the story of Time with philosoph- 
ical, sociological, scientific, and historic 
points of view. Shows pictorially the 
mechanics of a watch and how it works. 
Lends itself to a wide variety of as- 
signments. Unit includes Teachers’ 
Manual, Wall Chart, and _ student 
folders. (Hamilton Watch Company) 


17. “Patchwork Girl” Posture Poster in 
colors and a Set of 6 Posture Posters 
“These Sitting Americans” in black and 
white. Designed for use in the classroom 
to assist teachers in maintaining help- 
ful posture. (American Seating Com- 
pany) 

18. Black Magic. A 6-page comics unit 
containing 33 pictures in which a boy 
who has to write a school composition 
on the “Romance of Coal Mining” ac- 
companies his father down to a modern 
mechanized coal mine to learn some- 
thing of the romance of modern coal 
production. (Bituminous Coal Institute) 


19. Teachers Guidebook—nutrition educa- 
tion source book for teachers. Emphasis 
on the elementary grade teachers. 


(General Mills) 


20. The USA—Its Land, Its People, Its 
Industries. A 98-page reprint of a new 
article on the United States appearing 
in the current edition of Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia. Beautifully illus- 
trated in both black and white, in full 
colors, and kodachrome. One copy to a 
teacher. 





USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items 
checked in the quantities indicated. 3c is 
enclosed for each item checked. 
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NOVEMBER, 1949 


CHAMBERSBURG ScHOOL DIsTRICT 
re-dedicated its Thaddeus Stevens 
school on September 9. The building 
was erected in 1914 but during the 
current year the Board of School Di- 
rectors provided improved facilities in 


the school at a cost of $101,919.58 for | 


new construction and furnishings, and 
$1,507 for painting, equipment, and 
repairs of the old building. 


Necrology 


MARGUERITE ELDER, past president of 
the Pittsburgh Teachers Association 
and a member of the State Teachers 
Retirement Board for 16 years, May 
21. Miss Elder retired from teach- 
ing in the Pittsburgh schools in 
1937 


Mrs. FLora GraAsty CARMICHAEL, 
third-grade teacher in Park ele- 
mentary school, Abington Town- 


ship, June 14 


Mary BipweELL Breep, former direc- 
tor of Margaret Morrison College at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
September 15 


ANDREW JACKSON, supervising prin- 
cipal of Bristol Township, Bucks 
County, March 13 


Mrs. JENNIE M. BisHop, formerly 
principal of Mathias Sheeleigh 
School, Ambler, for more than 20 
years, May 23 


A. LincoLn ANSON, teacher in the 
Montgomery County schools for 48 
years before his retirement in 1932, 
May 24 


Mrs. Netuie C. FRet, first-grade 
teacher in the Philadelphia public 
schools for 30 years before her re- 
tirement in 1936, August 10 


Luu L. PEIFFER, teacher in the Corn- 
wells Building, Bensalem Township 
schools, Cornwells Heights, August 


9 


H. KATHERINE EICHE, teacher in the 
Reading schools for 43 years be- 
fore her retirement in 1934, Septem- 


ber 14 


Water B. KENNEDY, principal of 
Olyphant Senior High School for 
39 years, September 6 


Patrick Conmy, teacher at Olyphant 


Senior High School for 35 years, 


September 8 
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PAY DAY 


.-e-Never Missed! 


Teachers can’t all be “100 Per- 
centers” ... all won’t be able to 
teach classes every day through- 
out the school year. These missed 
days mean missed pay—and 
often doctor, medicine or hos- 
pital bills besides. 


How about you?—Can you af- 
ford missed pay? If you can’t— 
then for only a few pennies per 
day you can protect your in- 
come. How? A TPU Certificate! 
Whether it’s sickness, accident 
or quarantine, T.P.U. pays its 
members liberally for the time 
they lose at school. 


There are many TPU Certifi- 
cates—a type to fit the need of 
every teacher. If you want to 
NEVER MISS PAY DAY, mail 
the coupon below and we’ll tell 
you all about the benefits of 
TPU Protection. 


Send this coupon today! 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 

116 North Prince St., 

Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Please send me the complete 


story about TPU Income Pro- 
tection. 
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LILLIAN BRUNNER, Reading, teacher 


for 35 years, September 14 


OLIvE E. JoNEs, teacher in the Pitts- 
burgh schools, September 11 


Rotanp T. MacLaren, retired prin- 
cipal of the Washington school in 
Williamsport, September 28 


CATHERINE BICKLEY, counsellor at the 
South Philadelphia High School for 
Girls, September 28 


JosHua G. EVERARD, superintendent of 
schools, Huntingdon, September 29 


EtHeL Acnes Lowe, Pittsburgh, 
teacher for over 40 years, Septem- 
ber 22 


Mrs. 
former 
rural 
Township, 
June 26 


MarceEY WEICHT VOGELSONG, a 

Chambersburg __ teacher, 
teacher in Silver Spring 
Cumberland County, 





Calendar 
November Convention, 


Pa. Association of Deans of 
Women, Penn-Harris Hotel, Har- 
risburg 





November 
Press 


4-5—Pennsylvania School 
Association, Williamsport 


November 6-12—American Education 
Week 
November 18-19—Northeastern Con- 


vention District, Kingston 


November 18-19—Pennsylvania Sym- 
posium in Music Education, State 
Teachers College, Indiana 


November 24-26—National Council of 
Teachers of English, Buffalo 


November 25-26—Annual Conference, 
National Council of Geography 
Teachers, Hotel Cleveland, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


December 1-3—Pa. Music Educators 
Assn. Annual Convention, Harris- 
burg 





cation Conference, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg 


December 8-10—28th Annual Conven- 
tion, Pennsylvania State Assn. 
for Health, Physical Education, 


and Recreation, Hotel Penn-Harris, 


Harrisburg 
December 27-29—Annual Convention, 
PSEA, Harrisburg 








BRYAN 


Member—N.A.T.A. 





Teachers Bureau 
711-713 Witherspoon Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Quality Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
From New York—Philadelphia Suburban Areas fo Distant Points 


M. A. BRYANT 
THOS. B. R. BRYANT 
W. D. GREULICH 
PEnnypacker 5-1223 














632-33 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Kingsley { - 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


!f you are a successful teacher or administrator and interested in promotion 
Write or visit us to discuss opportunities and enroll for service 


Personal Discriminating Service 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney 


E. F. Maloney, Jr. } Managers 











that next position. Write immediately 


Established 1880 


TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers gives you expert guidance to help you secure 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


We have, officially listed, 


69th Year 











NEW JERSEY 


Good Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 





Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive 
Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 





Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 
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December 28-29—College Physical Fd- 
ucation Association, Hotel Desh- 


ler-Wallick, Columbus, Ohio 


1950 


February 2-3—State School Directors 
Assn., Harrisburg 


February 25-March 2—American As- 
sociation of School Administra- 
tors, Atlantic City, N. J. 


March 18-23—Music Educators Na- 
tional Biennial Conference, St. 
Louis, Missouri 


March 21-24—FEastern District, Amer- 
ican Assn. for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, Had- 
don Hall, Hotel Chalfonte, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 


March 29-31—Pa. Intercollegiate Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Music Educa- 
tion Department, State Teachers 
College, Indiana 


April 14-15—Fifth Annual Eastern 
Pa. School Library Conference, 
State Teachers College, Kutztown 


April 18-22—Southeastern Convention 
District and Schoolmen’s Week, 
Philadelphia 

April 19-22—American Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education and 


Recreation, Hotels Adolphus and 
Baker, Dallas, Texas 


| May 4-6—Pennsylvania Forensic and 


Music League State Contests 
May 7-13—National Music Week 


| July 2-7—88th Annual Meeting, Na- 


tional Education Association, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

July 17-22—Fourth Delegate Assembly, 
World Organization of the Teach- 
ing Profession, Ottawa, Canada 

September 27-28—Education Congress. 
Harrisburg 





TEACHERS 
ADAMS iano 
$2,200 — OPENING SALARY — $3,900 


The average teacher (one with degree and 10 

years experience) in the area we serve receives 

$3,400 and has at least 14 weeks vacation. 
Bad REGISTRATION FEE—I1TH bic gh 


David Parrack, mgr. - Member N. 
come Bidg., 14th & G, N.W., Wesblagton,’ Ps é 





° ° ° “ 
Seeking a Position? 
College, Secondary, and Elementary 
vacancies listed with us. East and 

South. Attractive salaries. 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
(Est. 1925) 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
Member N. A. T. A. 
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